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LIF:’S PRIZE. 










BY C T. 





There‘s a prize for all who stand 
Stout of heart and Grm of band, 
In the middle of the strife, 
Miking ni ble use of life, 










Think not sloth will bring you gain— 
Idle lives are lived tn vain; 

Work ts profit—work alone 

Wins the prize we long to own. 


Labor on with purpose true, 
Labor nobly, sothat you, 


When the bat'le bere is done, 
Heaven's bounty shall have won, 


Shadowed by Fate. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.’’ 
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‘“MADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,’’ ETO., ETO, 





OHAPTER X. 


HE DAWN OAME and the morning 
broke brightly; the great house began 
to stir with the life of anew day, the 
dogs barked in the stable yard, the pea- 
cocks strutted up and down the terrace, 
and shrieked their invocation to the sun, 
but all was still and quiet in the room of 
the master. 

Felice, going into her beloved mistress’ 
room, found Iris lying asleep, her head 
upon her arm, a strange look of vague 
trouble and sadness on her face. 

The woman bent over her and emoothed 
be dark hair from the white torehead, but 
pntie as was the toush, lris awoke, 
“Whatisit? What isthe matter?” she 
id ina voice of alarm. ‘Oh, it ls you 
elice?” and she drew a sigh of relief 
“Yes, itis I; did I frighten the signor- 
ina?” she said with self reproach. 

“No! Nol’ said Iris. “‘But—I think I 
must have been dreaming. I have been 
Hreaming all night, Felice,’’ and she shud- 
fered faintly. 

“The signorina looks tired and pale,” 
id Felice; ‘wont you rest longer, Miss 
ris ?’’ 

“No,” replied Iris; “I shall be all right 
hen I getup and have had my bath. I 
n't think why I should dream so horri- 
y. Has Lafont called papa yet?—is he 
Nn b ddd 

Lafont was the squire’s valet. 

“Monsieur Lafont went to call Mr. 
nighton,” answered Felice, “but he was 
pep, and Lafont left him.” 

bat was right,” said Iris. ‘Poor papa! 
looked tired and ill last night. Teil La- 
that he is not to goto his room with- 
bis master sends for him.’’ 

ice went about her message, and Iris 
pded with ber dressing. 

dreams had not all been horrible 
for now and again Heron Coverdale 
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"2 passed the path of her mental! vision. 
‘ar ) 98 she stood looking out of the 
ben towards the Holt, she wished that 
ee d tell her father of her meeting 


enemy of their house; she bad 
mcealed anything from him, and 
of her meeting with Heron Cov- 
igbed upon her, 

id tell him all after breakfast, 
m why the feud which had ex- 
@ should not cease. 


= mew? Porkage she might be the 
=r aaa: : peace between the tw 
. ~y reese} end a: the thought«a = flush stole 
face. 
; Ce back, and sllence fine | t 
: [aaeetress’s tol'ct, aod Iris, pick- 





ing upa wide brimmed hat, went down 
into the ball. ; 

Tbe sun was pouring through the glass 
door leading to the wall d garden, and 
knowing that it would be warmer tiere 
than on the terrace, she opened the docr 
and stepped into the enclosure, 

It wasacharming littie spot, with its 
square, old fashioned iawn, and its four 
fl wer-beds, and Iris picked a bunch of 
lorget-me nots and primroses for the 
breakfast table: they were tavori'e flowers 
of the squire’s. 

As she was rising from stooping over the 
bed, she was almost startled by the sight 
ot Signor Recardo’s tace looking out at 
her through the glass door. He looked 
paler than usual, and though he smiled 
and showed bis teeth, as her eves met his, 
it was rather a forced smile. 

In another moment be came across the 
lawn towards ber, treading on the tips of 
his patent-leather boots, 

It was the first time they had been 
slone together, ani Lris, remembering ber 
father’s injanctions and his evident dislike 
to the Signor, gave bim ratuer a cool re- 
sponse to his effusive greeting. 

“Ab, Miss Iris!’ he exclaimed, fixing 
his dark eyes on her. “Aurora, goddess of 
the morning, tending her ficwers——”’ 

“You mean Fiora,” said Iris forcing a 
smile, 

“I mean all the goddesses combined in 
one charming divinity!’ he corrected her, 
with a bow and a wave of his white, supple 
hand, “What a charming little spot!” 
and he looked around witha bland air of 
admiration. 

‘It is pretty,” said Iris arranging her 
simple bouquet, and moving towards the 
door. 

“It is exquisite, So reposeful in its 
quietude and solitude, Surely, this ‘s a 
favorite part of the grounds with you, 
Miss [ris ?"” 

“Yes,’’ she admitted. “It is my own 
special little garden, signor,”’ 

“Soh! You keep itfor yourself exclu- 
sively, is not thatit?” 

“Oh, no!’ replied Iris, with a smile at 
80 selfish an idea. ‘Anyone is free to come 
here——’’ 

“I am glad; a horrible idea was seizing 
me that I was intruding !’’ 

**) ndeed, you are not,’’ said Iris. 
come whenever you please. 
not been here before ?”’ 

The signor shook his head. 

“No! Idid not know of it until I saw 
you through the door there. But I shall 
come—yes, often! Not many people do 
come here, I suppose? It looks so quiet 
and —what do you cal! it 7—un!frequented.” 

“No; I don’t think many people do 
come into this walled garden,’”’ said Iris. 
“Itis not so bright and cheerful as the 
terrace and the lawns.’”’ 

“Itistoo quiet and melancholy!" said 
the signor, with an air of satistaction. 
“That isthe worldall over! Itlikesgaicty 
and color, and brightness; it is only divine 
spirits iike your own, Miss Iris, who love 
the shade and the seclusion!’’ 

“Oh, but there is plenty of sun here,” 
said Iria. ‘*Do you not see the dial?’ and 
she pointed to it with ber posy. 

The signor regarded it with curious in- 
terest. 

“Soh! Ab, yes;tbe dial! I did not no- 
tice it. Itisapretty object; and you can 
tell the hour of the day by it?’ 

‘¢Yes,"’ said [rie going up to it; ‘and un- 
like a watch, it never wants winding up—”’ 


“Pray 
Have you 


“Or cleaning?’’ putin the esignor inter- 
rogatively? It is mever disturbed, your 
lial, Miss Tris 7 
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“Tha: is right!” sald the signor in ac 
cents of strong approval, ‘Such old an- 
tiquities sbould never be moved; it is— 
what do youcall it ’—sacrilege! If this 
brautitul littie garden belonged to me, as 
it belongs to you, I would not let anyone 
come into it but my special friends, And 
as jor the gardener, | would say, ‘My 
friend, cut your grass and grow your fiow- 
ers, but do not move, Go not alter, the ar- 
rangement of anything. Respect age and 
historic associations?’ ’’ 

Iris amiled atthe high-flown language. 

*] understand what you mean, signor,"’ 
she said. “There is no danger from our 
gardener; he is quite as fond of the wa) led 
garden as I am, and would not think of in 
troducing any improvements,” 

The signor nodded again with approval 
and satisfaction, 

“It is a charming place!’ he sald. 
I not carry your flowers for you?”’ 

But Iris declined bis offer, and carried 
her bouquet into the breakfest room, the 
signor following her. 

The table was laid, the butler and foot- 
men hovering about; and after arranging 
the flowers in a vase, Iris toox ber seat op- 
posite the urn. 

The signor softly hummed a little air 
and rubbed his hands, 

“Mr. Knighton,—is be not down?” he 
said in a tone of surprise, 

‘‘My father is not up yet,’ sald Iris, “He 
was very tired Jast night, and not well, I 
am afraid. I have told bis valet not to 
disturb him,”’ and she sighed. 

“Sob! I am sorry!’ murmured the 
signor. ‘Yes, 1 do remember that he did 
not seem well. It is the weather; these 
cold winds and hot sun, they are trying 
and dangerous. I myself feel upset!’’ 
And Iris, looking at him as he spoke, saw 
that the pallor which she bad noticed was 
more marked than it had been in the gar- 
den. ‘The English climate,’’ he went on, 
as he took bis piace, “is, with all its char- 
ming varieties, rather perfidious. Tut, tut! 
I am sorry my triend, your father, is not 
weil! Yes, 1 myself noticed that he 
seemed pale and—what shall I say?—wor- 
ried. Is it notso?’’ 

Iris sighed. 

It was quite true; and yet, what couid 
there be to worry ber father intoan illness? 

“Do you think it would be well to send 
for the doctor ?’’ suggested the signor. 

Iris started , and turned pale at the ideu 

“On, no, no! You don’t think my 
father is really ill?’ she said with quick 
apprebension. ‘Ho is only tired, and— 
and has oversiept himaeit !’’ 

“Yes, yes! No doubt that is it!’ as 
sented the signor bastily, as if he regretted 
having mentivned the doctor, “As you 
say, be is only tired; be will be down di- 
rectly, no doubt, and will laugh at us for 
our fears!’’ and the signor laughed bhim- 
seif, but in so mirthiess a fashion that Iris 
looked at him witha vague feeling of awe 
and dread. 

A strange heaviness weighed upon her! 
the house seened unusually quiet; the 
servants seemed to Move about with even 
less than their usual sounds, She could 
eat nothing, and made pretence wi'ia 
piece of toast and her cup of coffee tuat the 
signor might not be embarrassed. But 
Signor Ricardo’s appetite seemed anything 
but in its usual robust condition, and Iris 
noticed that bis hand shook as he raised 
his c.ffese cup to his lips so that the spoon 
rat led in the saucer. 

“| think it is cold this morning,’’ he said 
‘Your pretty flow 
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with afaintemile. “My father has the o hey 
of the bagon his bunch ” 

The «siguor set down bis knife and fork 
suddenly, then sini ed and nod ‘ed, 

‘As tor mo, thedemy is nothing!" be 
said cheerfully, ‘1 do not expect any let- 
tere; my friends are bad correspondenta, 
But, see! | think the bag is unlocked," 
he added: 

Iris took itup. It was unfastened. 

“The post mistress must bave forgotten 
to lock it,” she said; “she does so some- 
times, My tather keeps one key and sue 
tbe other."’ 

**] understand.” sald the signor. 

Irie turned over the letters. 

‘There is one for you, Signor Ricardo,” 
she said. 

The signor looked astonished ;then shrug- 
ged bis snoulders and smiled as the butier 
brought the letter round to bim, 

“Soh! My friends have not forgotten 
me,’’ be said pleasantly. “Il wonder wio 
itis from? My good friend tne Count of 
Vichio I expect. He is at the court of my 
king, Mies Iris, where I am well-known, 
and—dare | say it?—ol some sl ght conse- 
s¢ quence !”’ 

He opened the letter as he spoke, and 
his face grew whiter as he read, 

* Yea,’ he said, “it is from my dear 
faiend, the count! He wishes me toretarn; 
he is good enough to say that poor Baptiste 
Ricardo is missed by his gracious mejomty, 
But, no, dear count, much as | would like 
to see you, | cannottear mysel! away trom 
this most charining *pot and my dear old 
friend, your father, Mise Iris,’’ 

The count, whatever bis influence at 
court was very sparing both of his station- 
ery and his words, tor the letter contained 
ones -ntence only, and was written on 
half a sheet of rather dirty note paper. 

‘Baptiste, bave a care: the hawks are 
on the wing !—A frienu.’’ 

But, ominous as the sentence was, the 
signor smileGd and nodded over it, and 
put itaway in his pocket with an air of 
pleasure and gratification. 

“How delightful it isto hear from one's 
friends!” he murmured ' pleasantly. 
“How welcome is the idie gomsip about 
the places and the people one knows far 
away. The oount is an exceilent writer, 
excellent!” 

The dvor opened as he was expatiating 
on the epistolary merits of the fictitious 
count, and the signor atarved, 

But it was only the head groom present. 
ing bimself as usual for orders, 

“Your master is not down yet, Fenn,” 
said Iris. “Signor Ricardo will you have 
a horse or a carriage to day?” 

An ardent, burning desire seized upon 
Ricardo ta say ‘Yes!’ to ride or drive 
away from the place for the next twenty- 
four hours, but he su; pres-ed It. 

‘Thanks, my dear young lady; 
will wait untii—ontil my good 
your tather, comes down, 
some plans for me.” 

Foon bowed and withdrew, and the 
breakfast proceeded, Iris sat with a sad 
look in her eyes, a vague sense of iil and 
misfortune oppreasing her. 

“J—I think I will go up and see it my 
fatber is awake,” #he murmured more to 


butl 
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herself than to the #ignor; but he heard 
berand rose with a sainess that seemed 
una*ked for. 
“For heaven's sake!l’’ he exclaimed—''[ 
mean, would it be well to wake him? 
he broke off suddenly Ther is noth 
ng like a good asleep for the weariness 
my friend is suffering trom | 
‘Butitia ge w iate “- - » ' 
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“Bat why should you go?” said Iris, 
opening her eyea. 
“]—1—” stammered the signor. ‘Oh, it 
was merely to save you the trouble of as- 
cending the stairs, my dear young lady.” 
Iris saailed half sadly. 
“That is not much trouble,” she said 
absently. “But I think, after all, I will not 
go—yet.” 
“Quite rigbt,—quite right?’’ said the wig- 
nor approvingly, and furtively wiped his 
forehead; “it is not wise to break a man's 
sleep when he bas reached the age of my 
Gear friend, your father.”’ 
‘Bat my father is not old!” said Iris, half 
amused, balf annoyed by the signor’s so! ic!- 
tude, “He is only middle-aged, Signor 
HKicardo.”’ 
‘True, true,” he admitted; “but stili——’”’ 

He stopped abruptly, for the door opened 
and Felice entered. 

She did noteven glance at the signor, 
who started and turned away as she en- 
tered, but walked straight up to Iris. 

“Will the signorina come up to ber room 
with me?” she said, 

Iris looked at her with faint surprise, 

“Come upstaira? Why, Felice? ane asked. 

“I have something tc may to the signor- 
ina,’’ said the woman. 

Her tace was very pale, and her eyes so 
completely covered by their lids that noth- 
ing of the pupil could be seen. Her man- 
ner, too, was marked bya deep, set con- 
straint, which made her voice utteriy ox- 
pressioniess and mechanic. 

“Jsanything the matter?’’ said Iris, her 
hand going to her heart. 

“No, no!" said Felice quickly, but stil! 
in the same dull, machanical mannor. 
‘(ome with me, miss?’’ 

“T—| am sure something Is the matter!” 
said Irie, “Ot course I will come with 
you,”’ 

Asshe moved to the door, Felice drew 
beck to let her pass, and then gave on» 
direct searching and threatening glance at 
the signor. 

He met her eyes with a stolid stare, then 
shrugged his shoulders and turned to the 
window. 

Five, ten minutes passed, then there 
came the sound of hurrying feet, and voi. 
ces speading in sharp accents of alarm and 
terror, The signor, standing alone by the 
window, shook like a ileal, 

‘Poste!’ bs hissed between his teeth. 
“They bave found him!” 

The next moment Lafont, the valet, burst 
into the room. 

“For Heaven's sake, signor!” he ex- 
claimed, oome at once! at once!—my mas- 
ter ” hestopped, panting, wend pointed 
to the oeliling. 

The aignor struck an attitude of astonish- 
ment, 

“What do you say?” he said. 
has happened ’— your master——’”’ 

“Heaven help us!’ said the terrified 
man. “My master, Mr. Knighton, is dead, 
sir!" 

Signor Ricardo had been waiting for it 
all the morning, but when the word was 
uttered it atruck him almost as if he had 
not known it alroady. 

“*Dead!’’ he exclaimed, and the terror 
that shone in his white face and staring 
eyes might well have been mistaken by the 
servant for surprise. ‘‘Dead!’’ 

“Yos, sir! For Heaven's sake, come up- 
stairs! I~-I was the firstto find him? JI—I 
went in to oall him, not liking that he 
should lie so long; be was always up #o 
early, signor, and—and not hearing him, | 
—I went in, The door was aiways un- 
looked, sir, and—and I saw him on the bed 
as he lies now—dead, stone dead! my poor 
master!” and the tears sprang into his eyes. 

The signor grasped him by thearm. _ _ 

“You—you say you found him,” he 
hissed; “‘he—he was lying quiet and—and 
peaceful as if he slept?”’ 

“Asifhe alept!’’ echoed the man, ‘‘you 
can come and see him now, signor!—I did 
not touch him! I saw at once that it was 
all over.” 

“Where is the doctor?” demanded Ri- 
cardo, 

“] have sent for him, sir,” said the man; 
“] sent for him as I came down stairs, Ob, 
my poor master! my poor young mistresa!”’ 

“Your young mistress! Ah, yes!’’ mur- 
mured the signor, “#he is indeed your 
young mistress now! All this is hers— 
hers now of a surety!” 

The man looked at bim half amazed and 
half indignant. 

‘“‘Who thinks of such things 





“What 


now?’ he 


said. “Poor, dear young lady! It wil! kill 
her. Oome upstairs, sir!’’ 

Reluctantly, and with a very white face, 
the signor followed Lafont upstairs, and t | 
two entered the ati bam Der 

There lay Godfrey Knighton of the Rev 
ela, last night lord of the manor of Beverly, 





Kneeling by the bed with her cheek ly- 
ing on the cold hand was Iria, ber eyes 
fized with dazed horror on the white, still 
face; beside her, ber hand resting on the 
girl's head in an attitude of loving protee- 
tion and devotion, stood Felice, 

All about the house there arosea dull 
Lasbed murmur and atir, but in that chain- 
ber peace reigned triumphant. 

The signor advanced on tiptoe, his eyes 
caretuily avoiding the dead man’s tace; but 
Felice heard the step, and raising her hand 
she stopped him with a gesture and pointed 
to the door. 

The signor hesitated nota second, but, 
pressing his hands to his eyes as if over- 
whelmed witb grief, stole cut, and the 
door clowed upon the dead man, his daugh- 
ter, and the woman watching over. 

But as he went down stairs there arose a 
wiid, heartrending cry, and the words, 
“Father!’’ Fathert’’ 





CHAPTER XI, 


RIS wasan orphan! Godfrey Knighton’s 
| death created a painfully profound sen- 

ation. His neighbors and those few 
who had been intimate with him had al- 
ways regarded him as a particularly strong 
and robust man; he had never had aday’s 
illness, had never complained even of thoxe 
slight ailments which affect the generality 
of ua. 

That he should be found dead in bed 
withoat a note of warning, amazed and 
horrified the country. 

There wasa whisper as tothe necessity 
of an inquest, but the doctor who bad at- 
tended the Revels put ina word that had 
dispensed with a formal inquirty. 

He said that he had known Mr Knigb- 
ton’s heart was not strong, and the squire 
had been aware of it himself, but carefully 
kept it from the knowledge of Iris, 

“The poor squire had taken more than 
usual the preceding night, as I gather trom 
his triend,the Signor Ricardo, and that dan- 
gerously accelerated the heart’s action; the 
counteraction following, in my opinion, re- 
sulted in death.” 

The great London physician who was 
brought down—as if he could restore the 
dead to life!—confirmed the opinion of the 
local doctor, and the authorities were satis 
fied. 

There had always been a tinge of inys. 
tery about him, people said, and bis sudden 
and strange death was felt to be in accord- 
ance, somnehow, with his life. 

For lris the deepest sympathy was felt, 
With the exception of the Coverdales, tue 
branch of the family with which the 
Knightons were at deadly fued, she had no 
relations in the world, and was utterly and 
completely alone! Women whose hearts 
ached tor the bereaved girl came to the 
Revels to endeavor to console her, but 
they could not see her. 

Felice, the pale woman with dark eyes 
hidden by their long lashes, metal! inquir- 
les with one responar. 

“My mistress ig ill. She has not been out 
of her room since my master’s asath. She 
Can 8e@ no one,’’ 

For days, indeed, Iris was, perbaps hap- 
plly unconscious of the blow which Fate 
had dealt her. Shelay, like the [sraelitish 
king, her face turned to the wall, refusing 
comfort. She shed no tear, butat intervals 
broke from her lips the one word * Fatner!”’ 
Of all who had endeavored to betriend 
and console ber, none was more untiring 
and devoted than Lord Montacute. Every 
day he came to the house and saw Felice; 
and the pale anxious face grew more anx- 
ious and miserable at the invariable for- 
mula, ‘My iistress is too ill to see anyone. 
She thanks you, but wishes to be left alone. 
She cannot see you,’’ 

On the morning of the discovery of the 
death, Signor Ricardo had left the Revels 
and gone to the “Knighton Arma,” but be 
rendered every assistanes to Clarance Mon- 
tacute, who, as the dead man’s nearest 
friend, undertook the arrangement of the 
funeral. 

Clarence was too overwhelmed by griet 
for Iris’s loss, and anxiety about her, to pay 
much attention to the signor, but he felt 
the strange repugnance towards him which 
Iris had experienced on his arriva! at the 
Revels; but the signor was so quiet, and 

he stole about the place in his deep 

mourning 80 noiselessiy and unobtrusively 

that Lord Montacute could find no cause 
for complaint, much leas quarrel with him. 

Tue day of the funeral came and passed. 

It was a quiet ceremony; that is, as quiet as 

such @ ceremony can be, when the mourn- 


“She is so utterly and completely alone,” 
said Clarence gazing sorrowfally out of 
the window. “My mother would so gladly 
have ber with her bat—but—she will not 
come!" 

His eyes were motat as he spoke, aud the 
view {rom the window grew biurred and in- 
distinct. 

Mr. Barrington nodded gravely. 

“It ia very kind of Lady Montacute,” he 
said; “it would be an excellent arrange- 
ment; there could be no better, unless Miss 
Knighton could gotartuer away, rightaway 
to athorough change of scene.” 

Ciarenoe sighed heavily. 

“My mother would take every care of 
her,” be said. “She would take her away. 
It is dreadful to me, the thought of ber 
lying upstairs there, with no one near her 
but Felice.”’ 

“She seems a most devoted woman,” 
said Mr. Barrington. ‘She sccompanied 
her and her father trom Italy. 

He paused. 

“I ought to thank you, my lord, for all 
you have done. 1 am sure Miss Knighton 
will not be wanting in gratitude when she is 
in condition to realize how truea friend you 
have proved yourseit.”’ 

Poor Clarence stammered. 

“I have done little or nothing,”’ he said. 
“I would lay down my life to spare her a 
moment’s pain; I suppose everybody knows 
that,’’ 

Then he looked at his watch, 

‘Ig there anything else I can do?” 

Mr. Barrington seemed to wake from a 
brown study. 

“Well, there is one thing that we ought 
to do, my lord,”’ he said. 

“What is that?’ enquired Clarence, 

‘Read the will,” replied the lawyer 
gravely. 

Clarence sighed. 

‘Very well, sir. I suppose there ought 
to be a sort of gathering of the servants, and 
—and friends, 

“There ought to be when a will is read,” 
assented Mr. Barrington grimly; “but there 
is none to read in this case.’ 

Ciarence looked faintly surprised, 

“No will!” he said. 

Mr. Barrington took a pinch of snuff and 
pursed up his brows. 
“No will,” he said. 
find one.” 

“That’s very strange,’’ said Clarence, “I 
always thought poor Knighton such a busi- 
nesslike man. 

“So he was,’’ said Mr. Barrington; “but 
the most business-like men oe 
stopped. “It is strange, as you say, for I 
think there was a wilL”’ 

Clarence looked at him ina puzzled tash- 
ion. 

“T know there was a will, for 1 drew it 
upmyself. But that was a year ago.’’ 
“And—and it isn’t~you can’t find it?” 
“I cannot find it; I have searched every- 
where. Of course, I have looked there,’’ 
—aes Clarence’s eyes went to the safe,— 
“that js the first place to search, naturally. 
I found everything else there, —deeds, scrip 
and other documents, —just as I expected; 
but no will.’’ 

“It’s very strange,” said Olarence help- 
leasly; ‘‘but, of course, it does not matter?”’ 
“No, it does not matter in one sense,’’ 
said Mr. Barrington. ‘The whole of the 
property devolves upcm Miss Iris.”’ 
Clarence nodded, 

He conid almost have wished that it were 
otherwise, that he might go to her and lay 
everything which he possessed at her 
feet. 

“It is an immense property,’’ continu- 
ed Mr. Barrington gravely. ‘1m—mense, 
She will be one of the wealthiest women in 
England—poor gtrl!” 

There was a silence for a moment, then 
the lawyer’s dry voice spoke again. 

“It is most singular this absence of a will 
and most unlike poor Mr. Knighton.’’ 
‘His room——’’ sug gested Clarence. 

Mr. Barrington nod ied. 

“Yes, 1 found the family jewels, and 
Miss Irie’s jewelery t.sere; everything as I 
expected, as I said beforn, but no will! My 
lord, you may rest assured that I have left 
no place unsearched! Besides, why should 
Mr. Knighton ocmoeal his will?’ he added 
grimly. 

Clarence shook his bead. 

‘Do you think he can have destroyed it?’ 
“Destroyedit? AMumph! There could be 
only one reason for his doing so.’’ 

“What is that?” asked Clarence. 

“The tact that he intended making a new 


“At least, I cannot 








ere COmprise the population ef a whole vii 
age, and «a the principal people of a 
county; and when it was over Lord Monta- | 
ite and Mr. Barrington sat in the library, | 
gravely Giscussing the future of the beaut! 


her 





now lord only of six feet of mother earth! 


fui, sorrow-stricken girl shut up in 
room with her first great grief. 


one. He may have destroyed it the night 
before he died, my bord. He died sudden. 
ly. He may have in tended sending for me 
n the morrow n the da ndaeed of his 
death.’ 

“But why should he make a new will? 
He wouldn’t leave amything away trom 
Miss Iris?’ 











Mr. Barrington shook his head. 

“J should think not.” 

At this moment there came a knock at 
the door. 

Ciarence opened it. Felice stood outside 
looking pale, and more statuesque than 
ever im ber black dress. 

“My mistress would like to see Mr. Bar- 
rington before he goes, my lord,” she said 
in hushed tones. 

Clarence’s face brightened. 

“Yea, yes! Thank Heaven she is better, 
that she is well enough——’”’ 

“Tell Miss Knighton I am at her ser- 
vice,’”’ said the old lawyer. 

“Yes, sir, my mistress will come down 
presently,” said Felice, and she turned 
and went upstairs. 

Clarence was closing the door, when Sig- 
nor Ricardo suddenly and no!selessly ap- 
peared. 

He was in deep mourning, and looked 
very grave and solemn. 

‘Pardon, my lord?’ he murmured in s 
low voice. “I have come toask if I can be 
of any service to you or Mr, Berrington be- 
fore I leave!”’ 

“You are going away, Signor Ricardo?” 
said Clarence, as civilly as he could. 

The signor bowed. 

‘Alas, yes! Iam called to London on 
important business! Bat if there is any- 
thing I can do——’’ 

Mr. Barrington bowed to him, and the 
signor stole into the room, and with a sigh 
stood regarding the oil portrait of the squire 
which hung over the mantel-piece. 

“You are very good, Signor Ricardo!” 
said Mr. Barrington. ‘I don’t think there 
is anything you can do, But do you mind 
my asking you a question or two?” 

“Certainly not!’ said the sigvor, extend- 
ing his bands with a touching frankness, 

“We bave not succeeded in finding s 
will, Mr. Ricardo,” said Mr. Barrington, 

The signor raised his brows and pursed 
his lips, 

“No? Soh!’ 

“No, Now, I should like to ask you— 
don’t answer unless you wish to, signor— 
if Mr. Knighton spoke to you at all about 
his will?’’ 

The signor put his white forefinger to his 
brow and seemed to ponder deeply and 
earnestly. 

“N—o! Stay! Yes, of course! Yes, I 
remember! Tut, but that is strange, now.” 

‘‘What is strange?’’ demanded Mr. Bar- 
rington drily. 

“That you should speak of it, and I tore 
member jt.’’ 

“Will you tellus what he said?” asked 
Mr. Barrington. 

“Certainly! Indeed, why not? It was 
the night before he died—ah, my poor 
friend!—the last night—we sat over our 
wine. My poor dear friend, he drank— 


1 alas!--too heavily that night. And the wine 


was strong. Ab, tut, tut! but we will say 
no more of that. No, no, And it was get- 


4; ting late when we talked of all this great 


place, and he said in his afiectionate way, 
‘Ricardo, 1) shall make a new wili!’”’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


ICARDO, I shall make a new will!” 
R Mr. Barrington and Lord Clarence 
© exchanged glances; the signor stood 
blandjy, smoothly regarding them with an 
innoceat sadness in his swarthy face. 

Mr. Barrington silently regarded the 
tablecloth for amoment, then he said: 

“{ believe Mr. Kaighton was. an old 
friend of yours, Signor Ricardo; you have 
known him for a long time?’”’ 

“A very oldfriend! Yos, I have cnown 
him for a very long time,’’ assented Ricar- 
do. 

“I make the remark,” said Mr. Barring- 
ton, ‘because he seems to have confided in 
you more even than he has done in his 
friend bere, Lord Montacute.” 

Ricardo bowed to Lord Clareace. 

“That is natural!” he said, with a little 


gesture. “Itivn ' first time Godfrey 
Knighton has¢ .' a me.” 
Mr, Barringt. 1 ‘d gravely. 


“Then you thi -nighton, intending 
to make a new will, nay have destroyed 
the old one?”’ he asked. 

The signor shrugged his shou! ders. 

“] cannot say! He may have done 8 





| already; he may have done so the night he 
| died—I cannot say!”’ 


| “It is most extraordiuary!” remarked the 
| lawyer. 


The signor looked from one to the otner. 
“But surely it does not matter?’ bess ; 
nnocently “Miss Iris, the poor } ng 
ady will inherit the w é ny = 


roperty? 

‘Oertainly,” said Mr, Barrin os 
| his daughter she will inherit everything 

“That is wise!’ said the signor. “Thatls 
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all righ’* rat is the law of Engiand, is it 
not?’’ 

“Yea,” said Mr. Barrington; “the lawful 
child or childrex inberit where there is no 
will.” 

Signor Ricardo gave a little start and a 
click of the teeth. 

“What do you mean by lawful?” he en- 
quired. 

Mr, Barrington looked at him with sur- 


86. 
a do I mean by lawful, Signor 
Ricardo? I mean children born in wed- 
lock, of course,’’ 

“In wedlock? —you mean when the father 
and mother are married, is that so?’’ 

“Exactly,” assented Mr, Barrington. 

‘The signor started up from the chair in 
which he had seated himeel!, with a hasty 
ejaculation of dismay, then fell back again 
and stared from one to the other with a 
disturbed and agitated countenance, 

Mr. Barrington looked at him with sur- 
prise and enquiry. 

“W hat is the matter, Signor Ricardo?” he 
asked. 

The signor’s agitation seemed to increase, 

‘‘Peate!l’”’ he exclaimed between his teeth. 
“That is the law, is it? The father and 
mother must be married by a clergyman in 
accordance with your statutes, is it so?’’ 

“Certainly!’’ assented .Mr. Barrington, 
‘‘But what has that to do with Miss Iris?”’ 

The signor rose from his chair and began 
to pace the room, apparently in a whiri of 
dismay and indecision. 

The two gentiemen watched him, sur- 
prised and vaguely alarmed: the man’s 
manner was perplexing and extraordinary 
in the extreme. 

“]_I beg your ten thousand pardonsal’’ 
he said at last, wiping his brow and geati- 
culating with his bands, “I—I am much 
disturbed and—and upset! This informa- 
tion causes me much uneasiness!’ 

“But woy?’’ demanded Mr. Barrington, 
watching bim closely. 

At tbis moment Iris was coming slowly 
down the stairs for the first time since her 
father’s death. 

By a great effort she had nerved herself 
to see and speak with Mr. Barrington. And 
this was her object. Many and many a 
time in the dark hours which had swept 
over her she had thought of Heron Oover- 
dale, If her tather had lived, she would 
have pleaded the young man’s cause, have 
done her utmost to heal the teud between 
them. But her father was dead now, and 
she was the possessor of the immense 
wealth he had lett pehind. Half of that 
wealth she determined should go to Heron 
Coverdale, 

She would see Mr. Barrington and give 
him to understand that this was her irrevo- 
cable resolution, that he must make over 
just one-half of all she possessed to the 
young lord who needed money so much 
more than sbe did, and Mr. Barrington 
must do this, if possible, without Lord 
Heron being able to ascertain that it was a 
gift. 

Perhaps this one idea, this one hope, had 
kept her heart from breaking, and the 
thought that it should be from her hand 
that Lord Heron should receive the money 
brought her a consolation which was as 
strange and curious as it was sweet. 

At the library door she paused, and 
turned away. Adjoining the library wasa 
Snall room divided from it by a curtain,in 
which the squire had kept his guns and 
fiabing tackie. Trembling a little she 
thought she would goin there and rest a 
moment or two and gain strength and com- 
posure for the interview; and she entered 
this little ante-room just as the signor began 
to pace up and down the library and wipe 
his brow in his well simulated agitation. 
Every word that was said could be heard 
by Iris, but tora tew moments she paid 
no attention. 

“What have I said that has upset you, 
signor?’’ asked Mr. Barrington gravely. 
“Surely you know that this is the law of 
England?” 

“No, no! I did not!’ returned Ricardo, 
ina troubled voice. “I did not! I—I— 
your pardon, gentlemen! I do not know 
whattosay. lam in great distress; I am 
in a position of great trouble, I do aot 
know what todo, what to say. My poor, 
poor friend!’ and he pat his hand to his 
ey 68. 

Clarence Montacute fidgeted with his feet 
and looked at the signor impatiently. 

“Oan’t you speak out, sir?’ he exclaimed 
but Mr. Barrington motioned to him to be 
patient. 

“Pray calm yourself, Signor Ricardo,” 
he said, in his graye, composed manner 

U appear to Know something sbout my 


ate client, Mr. Knighton, which distracts | 


and distresses you. is that so?” 
“That is so,”’ assented the signor; “bat 


¢~? whatever it is, gontiemen, it shall remain 





barted in this breast,”’ and he struck his 
chest emphatically. 

Mr. Barrington smiled grimly. 

“Of course, if that is your determinstion, 
there iv nothing moreto be said,’’ he re- 
marked. “But as Miss Knighton’s legal 
adviser, I think it my duty to remind you 
that if you are conocaling anything that 
should be known to me because you con- 
sider it may injure her, you may be, by 
that concealment, injuring her far more 
efiectually than you would do if you con- 
fided in me. I merely put this to you for 
my own satisfaction. 1am, personally,not 
at all curious, and I am sure Lord Monta- 
cute bere is not.’’ 

“No, no!’’ said Clarence eagerly. ‘I do 
not want to know anything—no! I will 
go.”’ 

‘Stay, my lord!’’ said Ricardo, stretch- 
ing out his hand. “Stay, my lord! If I 
have totell wbst!l know, I would wish 
that you as wellas this good gentleman, 
the lawyer, should hear it. I beg you to 
remain.’’ 

Clarence Montacute went back to the 
window, and Ricardo, sinking intoa chair, 
help up his forefinger impressively, 

“Gentlemen, I have decided to tell you!”’ 
he said, 

“One moment Signor Ricardo!”’ broke in 
Mr. Barrington gravely. ‘‘You bave no 
objection to my taking notes? If this that 
you are about to disclose is of the impor- 
tance your manner suggesis one cannot 0e 
too carefal.’’ 

The signor waved his hand with quiet 
dignity. 

“Take what notes you please, sir,” he 
said. “I havea plain story toteil,—I tell it 
because I think it is my duty to do so, and 
Baptiste Ricardo, gentieman, bas always 
followed the dictates of duty,” and he laid 
his hand upon his beart, ‘Yes, however 
painful it is, Baptiste Ricardo will do his 
duty. Gentleman, what I have to say con- 
cerns my dear young friend, the beautiful 
young lady who is not Godfrey Knigh- 
ton’s daughter.”’ 

Clarence drew a breath of relief; a borri- 
ble idea had sat upon bim that this man, 
coming from no one knew where, was go- 
ing to say that she was Godfrey Knighton’s 
daughter! 

“Gentlemen, as [ have said, 1 am an old 
friend of Godfrey K nighton’s; we met first 
in Italy.”’ 

Mr. Barrington, with big face set in 
something like grim incredulity and sus- 
picion, drew a sheet of paper towards him, 
and began to make notes, 

“In Italy,’’ repeated the signor, with the 
air ofone speaking reluctant y, and against 
his will. “He was an Englishman, staying 
at Naples for the benefit of his beaith, or 
tor his amusement; both perhaps! He was 
rich, young and handsome, but——” the 
signor shrugged his shoulders, *‘he was, 
what you call it?—reserved! Had no friends 
or acquaintances, and kept to himself. 
People said that he was suffering from a 
love disappointment! It dves not matter! 
There he was,—rich, alone, and at Naples, 
And there 1 methim. You will say, what 
was I doing there? Well, I was amusing 
myself by courting a young lady, her 
name was Fioretta Corsinl.’’ 

Mr. Barrington madea note, Clarence, 
with folded arms, stood and listened atten- 
tively, his eyes fixed upon Ricardo’s black 
shining ones. 

“F oretta Corsini! She was——’’ the sig- 
nor paused, and madea gesture with his 
white, claw-like bands, ‘I despair of tel- 
ling you, gentleman, how beautiful she was! 
She was like the stars that shine above ail 
others in thatevening sky! She was love- 
ly! She wasa greal singer! She was the 
prima donna, the first lady of the opera, 
and there was a great fame before her! Ab, 
yes, she would have been one of the most 
noted ones of the carth, there {sno doubt! 
Well, gentleman, I loved this lady——” 

“Principally tor the sake of her salary,” 
thought Clarence Montacute. 

‘And I did hope to win ber for myself. 
One night i saw Godfrey Knighton at the 
opera. It was for the first time! He was 
fond ot music, that I knew, but he was not 
fond of mixing in a crowd, and he had kept 
away from the opera and the concerts, But 
I met him there one night. And Fioretta 
Corsini sang. It was one of her great parts, 
and that night she excelled herself. I was 
in the stalis, and I looked up atthe box 
where the great and rich Englishman sat, 
and 1 saw ois stern face sulten and 
gradually grow pale, and from that night, 
whenever Floretta Corsini appeared, there 


sat the rich Englishman in bis box. You 
understand, gentieman?”’ and the signor 
shrugged his shoulders 

Mr. Barrington pode 


“He was fasinated, howildered avtiva 

ted—just like a young Doy. Godfrey Knigh 

ton, the stern and reserved Eagiisoman, 
’ 





had fallen—what you oall it?—head and 
ears in love with Signorina Corsini of the 
Italian opera!’’ 

He paused and wiped his lips, looking 
turtively from one to the other. 

“Ab, well! One night the signorina was 
going to ber carriage, after the opera, and 
there was a crowd waiting to see her, and 
they pressed forward so eagerly that they 
discom posed her, and she dropped the ruil! 
of music which she was taking bome to prac- 
ties. Godfrey Knighton was close by, and 
he stooped and picked upthe roll. Sut by 
the. time the signorina had entered ber car- 
riage and—poul!—she was whirled away. 
Uan you not guess what happened, gentile- 
men?r” 

Mr. Barrington remained silent. 

“The next day the rich Engliahman called 
at the signorina’s lodgings, where che was 
living with her sister, Now the signorina, 
tough a great and divine singer and a 
popular idol—they worshipped ber—was as 
good and innocent as achild. Yes, as a 
childi Godfrey Knighton spent an hour 
with her, She liked him,—he cawe again. 
Presentiy he got into the habit of conduot- 
ing her to the theatre and back to her house. 
Then she would walk in the green lanes 
round tue city withhim. Ah, well; people 
began to talk! Butshe knew not that she 
was doing wrong, and he’’—the signor 
paused, and his tace grew dark—‘the was 
like all great rich men! He thought that 
the world and all that it contained of beauty 
was just made for him! That wasall! I 
saw how things were going. I saw that I, 
Baptiste Ricardo, would lose my beautiful 
Floretta, and I went to her! I told her 
what the world was saying, and showed to 
her the precipice upon which she wasstand- 
ing. Ab, well!’ he paused and stretched 
out his bands—‘“she just turned as white as 
a sheet and pointed tothe door. What was 
1 to do next.”’ 

Mr. Barrington regarded him in grave 
silence, 

“The next thing todo was what every 
man of honor would do,” continued the 
signor, touching bis breast, “I went to 
Godtrey Knigtton, the proud and rich Eng- 
lishman, and I challenged him tothe duel. 
He laughed at firstin his haughty fashion; 
then he said, with a shrug of bis shoulders, 
‘Ifit will give you any pleasure to fight 
with me, Signor Ricardo, why I haven’t 
the heart to baulk you; but I think it only 
tair to tell you that I am what is called a 
good shot, and that I shall take careful 
aim.’ Those were his words!’ 

They were so exactly what both the lis- 
teners felt Godfrey Knighton would say, 
that for the first time an awful suspicion 
that this smooth-tongued Italian was speak- 
ing the truth, began to grow upon them, 

“Well, gentlemen, we met. | might 
have chosen swords, for, not to be immod- 
est, [am a proficient with the rapier; but 
1 waived my right. It was pistols, The 
morning, | remember it quite plainly, — 
why, yes, for [ have cause!—was clear and 
bright, and our two figures stood out 
against the sky like black statues, [ fired 
acd miased; God{rey Knighton fired and— 
hit! See, gentlemen,” and he pointed to 
the scar which, as he smiled, shone white 
and livid on his temple, ‘That is where 
God!red Knighton’s bullet hit. They car- 
ried me off, and for weekseI lay between 
lite and death. 

“At the end of that time I went back into 
the world to find—what I might have ex- 
pected! Floretta Corsini had disappeared, 
and of course, Godfrey Knighton had dis- 
appeared also. They had gone together,no 
one knew where!”’ 

He paused and Clarence Montacute 
wiped tbe perspiration from his forebead. 
Anawtul foreboding was taking posses- 
sion of him, and all his thoughts—bis heart 
—were witb the giri whom he thought was 
upstairs in her room. If he could but have 
guessed that Iris was standing, white and 
motionless a# a statue, bebind the curtain, 
within afew feet of them, listening in a 
dull, dreamy horror to every word that fel! 
trom the man’s lips, what would he have 


done! 
[TO BB CONTINUBD. | 


—_—__— Se 

A Busy Livze.—Alexandre Dumas, the 
French suthor of “Tbe Count of Monte 
Cristo,” was one of the most prolific of wri- 
ters. Besides producing novela, he wrote 
plays, memoirs, travels, histories, and s 
cookery book. His record is: Novels and 
tales, 211 volumes; travels, 29 volumes; 
dramas, 25 volumes; historical works, 17 
volumes; memoirs, 12 volumes; and mis- 





cellaneous works, 4 volumes; making in 
all 298 volumes. Assuming that be vegan | 
to write when he was twenty, he must | 
have produced during the remaining forty 
seven years of s life an average of rat 
pore than six volumes in every tweive 
| months. Vumas died atthe age ot sixty- | 
seven, 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Fiaest-Footine —First-tooting ts an old 
custom connected with New Year's eve, 
Parties of triends visited one another, and 
those that reached a neighbor's house first 
atter midnigtt were called Grst toot, and 
the Grat-foot was sure of good luce for the 
coming year. From this custom doubtless, 
the modern New Year's call took it origin. 


A Matter or CoLtorn,—The prejudice 
against red hair is as widespread and deep- 
rooted as it is unaccountable. Tradition 
avwigns reddish bair to both Absalom and 
Judes. Thus Rosalind in Shakeepeare 
(complaining of her lover's tardiness) pet- 
tishlyexciaims;: “His own hair is of the 
dissembling color!” and is answered by 
Celia: “Somewhat browner than J adas’s,” 
Marston, also, in his “‘Insatiate Countess,” 
says: ‘1 ever thought by bis red beard he 
would prove a Judas; bere am | bought 
and sold.” But Leonardo da Vinol, it may 
be noted In passing, paints Judas with black 
hair in bis fresco, ‘The Last Judgment.” 
Ail over Europe red hair is associated with 
treachery and deceltiulness 

Duxs HumMPursy.—Perhaps the origin 
of the expression ‘dining with Duke Hum- 
phrey,’ ia not so well known asto render 
an account of it superfluous. There stood 
in St. Paul’s Church, London, a monu- 
ment to the memory of one Sir Guy Beau- 
chawp, but which was erroneously sup- 
posed to be the tomb of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, who was in fact buried at St 
Albans. From this mistake, the part of the 
cathedral in which the monument stood 
was called “Duke Humpbrey’s Waik;” 
and here the gallant who had not the means 
to procure a dinner lingered, in the hope 
ofan invitation to dine with some more 
fortunate triend, Faliing this, he epent the 
dinner hour in company with the inbospt- 
table monument, or, as the vulgar ex. 
pressed it ‘dined with Duke Humphrey.” 

Tas Waits Horss.—An explanation 
of the white borse and red headed girl idea, 
reters to a North of Ireland superstion, that 
the sight of a red-headed girl brings ill- 
tuck to the beholder unless be retrace bis 
steps; but if bometa white horse at any stage 
of his back ward progress the spell is aver- 
ted. In midland counties of England, on 
the other band, it is iil-luck to meeta whi e 
horse without spitiing at it. In Wextord 
an odd cure for the whooping congh ts sug- 
gested by current supersiition. The pa- 
tient trudges along the road until he meets 
a plebald horse and shouts out to the rider; 
‘Hallo, man on the piebald horse, what is 
good for the whooping cough?’ and no 
matter how abeurd the remedy suggested 
he will certainly be cured. In Sootiand to 
dream of a white horse fortelis the coming 
of a letter. 

Tuxw Biaousst In THE WoRLD —Here 
when a garden purty is xiven, a tent is often 
putup todo duty for s “refreshinent sa- 
loon.”” In West Africa they employ an 
umbrella instead, so that it is not the mere 
whim ofa sable monarch which leads to 
these articles being made of such a huge 
size, Notlong ago a certain firm made the 
largest umbrella inthe world for a Weat 
Atrican king. The umbrella, which closed 
in the usual way, mea-ured twenty-one 
feet across and was fastened to a polished 
mahogany staff of the same length. The 
covering was formed of Indian straw, and 
lined with cardinal and white; twenty straw 
tassels bung down from It at regular inter- 
vals, and the whole had a border of criim- 
son satin. There wase pine-sbaped straw 
ornament on the top, which ended in a giit 
cone. When his Majesty gives a party he 
will bave the umbrella stuck in the ground 
and thirty guests will be able to sit down to 
dinner under its grateful shade, 


Homes, Sweet Home —-‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” a song by John Howard Payne, a 
prolific author in prose and verse, who is 
only remembered to-day through these 
lines, When Coarles Kemble was mana. 
ger of Covent Garden Theatre, in 1823, he 
bought a number of MSS. frown Payne, who 
was then starving in a Parisian attic, 
Among these was a drama, ‘‘Clari, the 
Maid of Milan."” At Kembile’s request, 
Payne changed this into an opera, intro- 
ing the song of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
which then consisted of four stanzas, The 
opera wasa failure, but the song proved a 
great success. Over 100000 copies were 





solid the first year, and in two years the 
publisbers cleared over $10,000, no portion 
of which went into the author's pocket. 
“How often,’’ he compaina, ‘have I been 
in the hbeartof Paris, Herlin, ! : 
some tDer A A € r recone 
sing e r r faos a 7 

Sweet rio ta) ” it ha yan ing lk 
buy m ysell the next meal, r@ piace to lay 
my head. 
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THE #TAR OF LOVE. 


BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 


The sunset fades across the moors, 
The evening air is calm and sti), 
Day pasere through her twilight duors, 

And Venus rises o'er the hill. 


A little betbling mountain stream 
Makes ¢ifio masic as tt fails, 

BofUy as music beard in dreain 
That the ball-waking sense enthralle, 


And there my darilug waits for me, 
And watches for me till | come 
© Ster of Leve, her guardian be, 
Aod spread thy ings o'er her and home 


And when I teei her hand in mine, 
And when I bear her welcome ewert, 
We'll bleas thee, Star of Love divine, 
And worship at thy silver feet! 
0 ee 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


PF\H ERE WASSILENCE for «4 moment, 
but it was evident that the Major had 
| not yet finished, and he continued. 

“Not that Vyse would be so foolish as to 
attempt to come to close quarters with his 
enemy and rival,’’ he said, as if he were 
reflecting. ‘"No, he wouldn't do that, for 
Mr. Raven, it appears, is, eng soo 
bis iave tliness, an—ahem—an awk war 
man to teckle, No, I should think that if 
V vse meant to do him # mischief, he would 
attack bim unawares. I should fancy that 
be would—er—get a gun,an airgun, for 
inetanoe, one that doesn’t make any nolse, 
and | should think that he’d hang about, 
concealing bimee!( pear this epot, until be 
saw an opportunity—some evening say, 
whenthemen had gone and Mr, Raven 
wasaloneinthe quarry, Iam afraid that 
ia what poor Vyws would do." 

Poor’ Vyae awod with his bands thrust 
into hia pockets, bis face white, bis breath 
coming thick and fast, and hin eyes -egard- 
ingthe major with a half startled, half 
ferocious glare. 

“You see,’’ said the major, still in the 
maine bland, amiable, end speculative tone, 
‘if he took a careful alm be would kiil the 
unfortunate tuan without anyone being the 
wiser, and could then escape and keep 
clear of the neighborhood until the affair 
blew over. Of oourse, I trust no such ideas 
as these would enter poor V yee's head, but 
all the same I donot think | will give you 
this knife for him, !t might lead him to 
think of his revenge, and that would be 
dreadful, my friend, would it not?”’ 

Vyse struggled with his voice. 

“Len, it would, guv’nor,”’ he assented 
hoarsely, ‘But it wouldn’t be more than 
that sly hound, Ciifford Raven, deserved 

” 

“Oh, come, my man,’’ said the major with 
gentie reproach: — really musto’t use 
such ianguage! ou really must not, 
indeed ! ou take your friend Vyse’s 
injuries too much to heart; anyone would 
think they were your own!” 

V vae started, 

“Besides, if anything happened to this 
Mr. Raven, and !t was remeinbered that 

ou had spoken so violently on Vyse’s 
half, it would be kind «f awkward, 
wouldn't it? No, my friend; do not let us 
indulge in hasty janguage. If you see 
Vyse, which is not improbable, don't tell 
him of our—ahem—liittie conversation, 
Bat, of course you wouldu’t be # lnpru- 
dent?’’ 

‘No, I won't tell him, guv’nor,’’ said 
Vyae, iooking hard at the ground. 

“That’s right,” said the major. 
afraid I’ve taken op a great dea! of your 
time, iny man. You muat let me—er— 
make itupto you. Times are hard just 
now, aren’t they ?’’ 

“They are,—very hard !’’ assented V yse, 
watohing the major’s fat hand as it alia into 
his pocket, 

“Thnere,’’ said the major; ‘‘there’s a trifie 
to heip you on your road, my friend,’’ 

Vyse took a coup!e of coins which lay on 
the major’sa palm, looked onthem, and 
started, 

“Eb? What have! given you ?”’ enquired 
the major. 

“A —a couple of suv’ring !"’ sald Vyae, 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed tne major; “I 
thought they were shillings. Never mind; 
1 don't like to take them back, But, oh, 
my good friend do notapend them in—abem 
—drink and dissipation; remember, if you 
meet with your friend Vyse, nota word of 
what we have been saying concerning 
him.” 

Vyse nodded and touched his ragged cap, 
stood for a moment glancing from one to 
the other, then alunk off. 

The two men sat silent fora moment or 
two. The malor’s blandly-benevolent ex- 
pression gave place toan anxious and fur- 
tive one as he waiched the ragged, disrepu- 
table figure disappearing over the bilis, 

Theo Arthur Oarr-Lyon raised his head. 

“What devil’s game are you playing at 
now ?’ 

Tne major turned to him 


surprise. 
“My Gear Art 


‘Pahaw! ke 
know that was V yee himeecif; y knew 
all the time! You’ll—you’ll get into 
trouble over this businessa!”’ and he ubtered 


“Tm 


With an air f 


an Oath, as he wiped the ration that 
atood in cold upon his forehead. 

The major’s face twitched. 

“No!” pe said ina low voice, “There is 
no danger to us. Al) the world might have 
heard what I said to theman, Su he 
ack nowled that he is V I will swear 
in court of justice that 1 don’t know who 
ne ia! And I gave him good advice for his 
triend, Vyse; leven refused to give him 
Vyse’s knife, lest harm should come of it! 
1 can call you as witness to that, and I'll 
ask you to remember all that I aaid to the 
man, my dear Arthur, e# well, in case of 
aceiden ta," atin tb 

“And you, mean D » gave the 
man a couple of pounds!” aid Carr-Lyon, 
with a sneer on bis trembling lips. 

“A wistake!—i thought they were two 
atillings!’’ retorted the major with « cun- 
ning smile, ‘You beard me @ay so, Good 
heavens! why should I give a tramp I 
never saw before so much money? It was 
a mistake, bat of course, as a gentieman | 
couldn't take it back from the devil !’’ 

Artbar Carr-Lyon looked at him. 

‘*You—you are a clever fellow,’’ he said, 
between histeeth, “And—and you think 
that this man will—heilp us?” he added, in 
a whisper. 

The wajor stretched out his bands, palm 
upwards, with an alr of throwing off any 
reaponal bility. 

“[ won't auewer such a question,” he 
aald, “Idon’tthink, or know, anything 
of the kind, But’’—he paused, aad an ev! 
amile croswed his tat, white face—‘'l 
sbouldn’t be surprised to bear that Cilfford 
Raven was found lying in the cursed quarry 
with a bullet through bim!?’”’ 

Arthur Uarr-Lyon drew a long breath. 

“Whatisto be done meanwhile?’’ 
demanded sullenly. 

The major rose, 

“We'd better rt,” he sald. “If you 
want my advice, it is: Keep quiet and— 
wait. on’t attempt to interfere with Des- 
mond,” 

‘“‘And Kate ?’’ said Arthur Carr-Lyon, 
with suppressed fury, ‘AunI to leave her 
to defy me-—my own wife? 

The major shook his head, 

“Take ny advice, and leave her alone 
for the present. Remember, you are in 
her power, and—well, you haven’t treated 
her very well, you know. And Kate’sa 
girl with a good deal of—er—strength of 
character,” He lowered bis voice, ‘ Keep 
quietand wait, If—if anything happens 
to Desmond, the tables are turned, and it is 
you who wiil have the upper hand. Go 
pack to London and—amuse yourseif.’’ 

“And you ?”” 

The major’s thick lids dropped. 

“Ob, | don’t know!” he said, 
leave me to care for myself.’’ 

‘Yes, I candothat!’”’ said Arthur Oarr- 
Lyon, withasneer, ‘I cando that with 
perfect sa‘ety. Well, I'll get tothe station.” 

“You, it wouldn’tdo furus to be seen 
together, and setall Sandford chattering. 
L'1l write to you if anything turns up,’’ 

The two men parted without another 
word; as such men do part, hating and 
foaring each other, and yet bound to each 
other by bonds of a common crime. 


® * * Sd e > 

Mo great a change had come over Kate’s 
life that it almost seemed to her that she 
had become quite another person; that the 
old Kate Meddon, who bad been partly 
lured into marrying Artbur Carr-Lyon; tue 
Kate who bad gone through that parting 
with the man In Wood’s Quarry, had died, 
long, long ago, and thatshe whoset at work 
in Jess Piayford’s rooms was a totally 
differeat entity ! 

She’d eo carefully cut berseifoff from her 
old life and self, that abe could not have 
been more completely Jost if she had sailed 
acroes tne sea, or been transported to an 
lodian jungle. 

On the morning following her firat night 
at Jess’s, she had written # short note to 
Desmond Carr-Lyon. 

It was one of four lines only. “Forgive 
me,’ iteaid, ‘I could not stay. I am quite 
safeand at peace. Do not seek Ww find or 
follow me. I pray that you may be bappy 
and that we may never meet again.”’ 

Ske did not even sign it, for she would 
not have writtsa the hateful wedded name 
to save ber life, and she oould not 
sign it ‘‘Kate,” lest it should awaken tender 
feelings and sad regrets in his heart. 

Having taken farewell of her in 
writing the note she strove womanfully to 
keep her new life, 

At first it seemed as if the singular 
woman who had resoued her had only peen 
putting forth the pretense of making the 
costumes asa plausible be es easing Kate’s 
gonacience and pride; but Kate would not 
have this, 

“I mast reaily help you, Jess,”’ she said, 
“or—or go f” 

And with a murmured word of tmpa- 
tience, Jess, secing that she was resolved 
and determined, gave her work to do. 
Kate's fingers were stiff and awkward at 
first, but she got to use the needle and the 
sewing macbine very quickly, and, as Jess 
had said, abe possessed taste which render- 
ed her valuable, 

She got several booke of costumes from 
the library, and copied some ancient and 
olass#oa: costumesfrom them. {[t was hard 
work, and she made harder work of it by 
working almost unceasingly; but it kept 
her from going mad, or breaking ber heart, 
and fess, seeing this, did not interfere for 
a time, 

But as the end of the week came, and 
| Kate,had not left the house, and the clear 

ve pallor of her face was growing a de! 
y ivory, Jess camly and coolly took the 
work ahe was @ngaged On from ber ha 
| @ toased it aaide. 
“What isthe matter? Is it wrong’”’ 
i asked, with aastart and a flusb. 


he 


“You 





Kate | 
' you at times; dear,’’ said Kate, gently, and 


“No, it is all right,” sald Jess, “It always 
is all right, but you mustn’tdo any more, 
not a stitch! andshefrowned. ‘You bave 
eat here in thisroom, work, work, working 
for six days without going out, and i can’t 
stand it any longer! 

“I am qaite well,” faltered Kate. 

Joan snatched up a hand-glass, and held 
it vefore her face. . 

‘Look at that,’ she said. “You are kill- 
ing yourself, Puton your bonnet and go 
out. Why should you be afraid? Put ons 
black veil. You need not go fartner tuan 
the square, and I will come with you. I 
shouid like to see anyone Interfere with you 
when I am by your side!” 

Kate stood trembling and reluctant for a 
minute or two, then she got her bat and 
jacket, ang, thickly veiled, went out with 
her strange friend, 

After tuat Jess insisted upon her going 
out with berfor an hour every morning, 
and gradually the color came back w Kate's 
pale ioe. 

Since the first night of their meeting, 
neither bad spoken of their past life, to the 
other, and there bad been no exchange of 
confidences; but Kate noticed, almost un. 
consciously, that while ebe, when they were 
out « gether, gianced about her witn‘s half- 
shrinking fear of meeting some fa oliiar 
face, Jess looked about with eager, restless 
enquiry, as itshe were seeking someone, 

Ouce she s.arted suddenly from Kate’s 
side, and, darting quickly across the road, 
stopped snortin front of a gentleman who 
was passing; but a moment afterwards she 
was back with Kate, and her face wore a 
disappointed and dispirited expression, 

Did you think you saw some one you 
knew 7?” Kate asked innocently, and was 
sorry the next moment that she had put the 
question, for Jess turned upon her witha 
astern bitterness, 

‘*Yes,’’ she eaid, in a deep voice. ‘But 
it was not; it never is, But it will be some 
day—soine day !”’ 

Daring a portion of the day, sometimes 
for nearly all the day, Jess was out fulfiill- 
ing ber eogagements as an artist’s model, 
and then Kate was left alone. Heaven 
kDOWs whatiuoughts filled her mind as 
ene sat at (hese tiines over her work; but 
now and again Jess found aspot of mois- 
ture on the costumes, and knew that it was 
a tear, 

Sothe days glided on into weeks; and as 
Kate had said, she was at peace, No one 
but Jess ever eniered the room, the outer 
worid wasascompivtelyshbutout asifehe had 
been in prison, and she lived altogether in 
the past. 

Retween the two girls an attachment 
sprang up, or rather grew gradually—a 
strong and deep attachment. Jess was 
never tender or affectionate, and there were 
times when she would sit in silence, with 
her dark brows drawn fiercely, and her 
black eyes flashing with some hidden feel- 
ing, but she was always gentile to the beau. 
tiful girlebe had sucooured and protected, 
and waicbed over her as uevotedly as an 
eideriy sister could have done, 

One evening about six weeks later the 
two sat atwork, Kate was making adraw- 
ing of acostume tor Marie Antoinette, and 
Jess Playford was mending a rent in her 
dreas. They had been working in silence 
for halfan hour or so, for oneof her dark 
fils wasupon Jess, and Kate every now 
and then looked up pityingly at the heavy 
brows and smouldering eyes. 

Suddenly Jess dropped her bands upon 
the table, and, rising abruptly, began to 
pace up and down, 

Kate Just glanced at her, 

“Ie anything the matter, Jess?” she 
askei,in her sweet voice, “Are you ill? 
Why don’t you put your work awsy, and 
and restawhile? Come and look at my 
drawing; you like to watch me sometimes, 

ou know!” for Jess wouid often ait with 

er head resting on her bands, and her 
eyes fixed intently upon Kate’s white, 
supple fingers as they moved over the 
paper, 

‘*Yes, yes—sometimer,” she said in a 
quick, nervous voice, ‘‘but not now! I 
oau’t work or sit down to-night! Don’t 
mind me—don’t notice me—” 

“Forgive me, Jess,’ murmured Kate; 
but it makes my heart ache tosee you #80 
one : I know you are unhappy !”’ 

Jess laughed and pushed the thick black 
hair from her forehead. 

*Unbappy ! Yes, and I deserve to be!” 
she exclaimed ip a suppressed voice, ‘I 
am never anything else, or shall be, until 
—!” she broke off suddenly. “But I am 
worse to-nignt, This room seems atifling; 
1 feel choking, and asif 1 must go out. As 
if——"' she stopped again, and looked at 
Kate frowningly. ‘Did youever feel what 
people call a poncenaoent, Kate? As if 
what you had been looking for and longing 
for for years was near at hand ?”’ 

Kate leant her head upon her hand and 
thought a moment, 

‘*Yea, something likeit,’’ shesaid, “But 
it never comes true, does it?’ and she 
suniled the sad smiie of the weary heart. 

“No, scarcely ever; but the presentiment 
is thereali tbesame, I feel it to-night; it 
is strong upcn me,—it seems to be drawing 
me out into the air.” and she began to pace 
up and down again. 

Kate watched her with deep sympathy. 

“Why not go out for a little walk, dear 
Jeas 7” ‘The rooimn does seem hot to you, 
I dare say: I am used to it. Go out fora 
little walk in the fresh air. You will come 
back so much better,” 

Jesue@ giniied bitterly, 

“Do y hink sof 
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she out ber hand and laid it softly and 
soothingly upon Jese’s arm. 

She shook it off witn an impationt, ner- 
vous gesture. 

“You have suffered too; but you bear it, 
You area lady aud Iam only one of the 
common people; that’s the reason.”’ 

“] suffer for my own folly,” murmured 
Kate quietly, 

“And I, too; but I cannot bear it as you 
do, Every day of my lite I long for re 
venge! iT1 thought it would not come—’’ 
she stop again. “Yes, I must go ont 
fer a ttle while,” she said, and left the 
room with a hurried step. 

Kate rose as she re-entered with ber ont. 
Goor things on. 

“Let me come with you, Jess?’® she 
said. ‘I will not talk, or—or worry you! 
Let me come. I don’t like your going out 
ai ne!” 

“No, no!” sald Joss decidedly, 
best alone when [ am like this! You 
needn’t be afraid,’”’ sheadded, with a 
sbort, bitter laugh, “I shan’t do ae 
rasb. I’m nct going to doaway with my- 
seif—yet!’’ 

‘\Jeas!’’ cried Kate reproachfully, but 
the door slammed, and Jess went out. 

She passed ont into the street hurriedly, 
then stopped and looked from right to left, 
as if uncertain which way to take; but af- 
tera moment’s refiection—if reflection it 
could be called,—she went towards Picca- 


“f am 


ten o’clock, and the streets 
were full of the usual throngs of pleasure- 
seckers. Some of them wade some re- 
marks or turned to look after the tall fig. 
ure with its darkly-handsome face; but she 
went on her way with a quick, firm atep, 
paying no heed, and looking about her 
with her usual keen scrutiny. 

Presently she came to St, James’ street, 
The pavement was quiet eovugh bere, and, 
very unconciously, she waiked more 
slowly. 

Tne clubs were in fall swing, and she 
could see, through the glass doors, the 
footinen and waiters passing too and fro, 
Now and again two or three gentlemen 
would enter or come out from oneof these 
modern palaces, and Jess wouid pause tor 
a moment, and look eagerly at them. 

So she went on, until a calinness began 
to tollow upon her mood of restless excite- 
ment. She then stopped, and looked avout 
her vacantiy; then, with a sigh, she mut- 
tered. ‘Not to-night. Ishan’t see him to. 
night !’’ and turned towards home. 

AS sbe did so, tue hugs giass dvor of a 
ciubswung Open, and a geutiéeiaan came 
down the s.eps, 

As he did so he pulled his overcoat to- 
gether with a smothered oath, drew his 
bat over hie forenead with an ill-tempered 
gesture. 

Jess stopped aud started. It was the 
Oath and the gesture which had atartled ner, 
Swiftiy and cautiously ashe drew back out 
of the light that poured ina great stream 
from theclub, and, pending eagerly for- 
ward, fixed her eyes upon the man, 

He pulled up tue collar of his coat, and 
looked about for a cab; then, swearing sul- 
lenly, walked toward the square, 

Jess pressed her hand to ver heart, and 
shut ber eyes for a moment, then, with soft 
steps, followed him. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon, for it was he, walked 
on until be had reached the square, and 
was making his way toacab-stand, when 
suddenly be felta hand on his shoulder. 

‘Claude!’ said Jess, in a iow hoarsea 
voice, 

He started as if he had been shot, and 
swung round upon ber, and the two stood 
confronting eacn other. The light froma 
gas-laimp fell upon both their faces, and 
both were white : his with a fear that was 
almost superstitious; hers with an awful 
expression of hate and satisfaction. 

*Ciaudel”’ she said again. 

‘*W ho the deuce are you?” he exclaimed 
at last, trying to shake oft her grasp of iron; 
but her thin nand closed on nis shoulder 
like a clasp of a vice. 

She laughed, a dry harsh laugh. 

“You don’t know me you mean?” she 
said. ‘You lie, Claude tlamiiton, you 
know wholam. ButI wili teil you. I 
aun Jesg Piayford. Jess, Jess! Do you 
_— The women you ruined and desert 

He had been playing and losing and 
drinking heavily, and his neryes—the 
nerves Of acoward—wereail unstrung, and 
he shook under her grasp, 

*4300d Lord, Jess, isit you?” he man- 
aged to stammer out at iast. 

**Yos, it’s me !’’ she retorted with savage 
bitterness, ‘Look at me! I’m altered, but 
you’li know me aftera minute or two, I 
knew vou fastenough. You’re not altered, 
it isn’, you who have suffered! No! I 
knew you !” 

His face twitched and his !ips quivered 
under the gases of ber black eyes. 

“Yes, it is Jess!” he exclaimed with 
feigned surprise and delight. ‘Well, this 
is luck! hy, i’ve—1l’ve been looking for 
you every where, Jees!’’ 

“That's a lie!” she said, not loudly but 
with siow distinctness, “Jtis I tuat have 
been looking for you! But I’ve found 
you—at last!’ What an accent there was 
on those two last words! In thein spoke 
all the awful longing for vengeance which 
had been simmering for months and years. 
**At laat 1”? you’re lad to see me arn’t you? 
You look tt! Well I’m glad to see you!” 

“Yes, yes,” he faltered: “awful, glad. 
W here—where are you living, Jess ?’’ 

‘*‘What do you 
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He grew red and white by turns, 

‘]ook bere,” he said, giepcing towards 
the cab-stand pervousiy; “don’t make a 
scene, Jess!’’ 

“No,” she sald, with a sharp click of ber 
teeth: “I won't make a scene; but I’ve 
found you, and | mean to keep you! Make 
an attempt to give me the slip, and 1’! call 
these men to help me——” 

“Give you the slip!” be echoed, with 
weil-‘eigned reproach; ‘ nl not! 
Such ap idea never entered my head! Why 
should 1? Why, Jess, 1’m awfully glad to 
see you!”’ 

“ es,’”’ she said, with bitter 
“you look like it, And now what do you 
mean to do?’’ 

“Mean to do?’”’ he repeated, his eyes fall. 
ing before her fixed 

“ Yes!’ sne said, stoutty and sternly. 
‘“Wbat do you mean todo? I ask you, and 
' want an anewer, You promised to marry 
m :—you remember?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” he said weakly, 
desperately. 

“You deserted me, left me to starve!’’ she 
said, and her band fell from his shoulder to 
his fore arm, and grasped it; ‘did you keep 
your promise?”’ 

“To marry you?” he said gently. 

“Yee! 1 was no worse then than 1 am 
now! Did you do it? Speak, enswer, Yes 
or No! Answer No, and |’li——"” her teeth 
clencued and her eyes shone like two 
balis of tire—*kill you!’’ 

He tried to speak, but his voice failed 
him. 

“Will you?’ she said. “Wait; perhaps 
you are married already!’”’ and her voice 
sounded harsh and husky, 

“No, no, 1’m not married,’”? he quickly 

plied. 
, She drew along breath. 

“If you bad said ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I'd 
have killed you! You are not married, 
Then you will marry we? Remember your 

prouiise! Look at me, and remember what 
j was and what you made me. Answer me! 
Wiil you marry me?”’ 

He looked trom side to side under his 
thick lida, 

“Of course I will,’ be replied. ‘Don’t 1 
tell you 1 have been looking tor you? Why, 
we always uted to get on well together, you 
and me! Oj; coursel li murry you! You 
don’t Know how hard pressed I was when I 
left you! {’m sorry | did it, very; and I’ve 
been looking for you 6ver so long, years! 
?Pon my word of bonort” 

“Your bonor!’’ she said, with bitter 
scorn, *‘Where do you live? I’ve found 
you now, and 1’m not going to lose sight 
of youl” 

He drew a cardcase from bis pocket. 

‘‘Here'’s wy address,’’ he said, 

She took the card under the lamp, and 
looked at it. 

“Lord Carr-Lyon!” she said. ““You—you 
are a jord?”’ 

“Yes,” hesaid uneasily. “I came into 
the title after——” 

“After vou left me to starve!’ she finish- 
ed,a3 be beaitated. ‘And you'will marry me? 
So you are a lord, are you? What is tois— 
201, Park Lane?’’ 

* Yes,” he said, ‘that’s my addresa. You 
can come and see if you like.’’ 

‘Calla cab,’’ she said. 

He obeyed, and they got in. 

“Tell the man where to drive,” she 
said, 

He did #0, and the cab rattled swiftly 
oft. 

“You don’t mdan to—to—make a scene, 
Jess?” he said “The servanis, you know 


“No,”’ she said; “I shall make no soene: 
but | want to know whether you are lying 
ornot, If what you say is true, then 1 am 
satisfied. Youshould marry me, if you 
were a duke,’”’ 

“un ouly an earl,” hesaid witha gbastly 
8mile, 

The cab rattled on and entered Park 
Lane, 

“The bouse is very near here” he said. 
“You won’t make a big fuss?’? he asked 
again. 

‘No,’ shesaid. “I’ve been thinking. 
You will meet meto-morrow,”’ she thought 
a moment, ‘fon the Embankment, under 
Waterloo Bridge, We can go from there to 
& rég'strar’s, and get married,’”’ 

‘Ot course,’’ be raid at once, 

Sie iooked at him, 

‘Do youtuink you can esaape me? If eo, 
put (hat thought away from you, 1 have 
found you, and will keep you!” 

“My dear Jess,” he said with effusion, “I 
baven’t the faintest int ution of escaping 
you. All 1 bargatn for is, that we go abrosd 
foratime, You know what # [fuss peo- 
pie make when men in my position 


“We will go where you like,” she said 
firmly; “and you will meet me at ten 
O’clocw?’? 

‘At ten o’clock!” he said instantly. 

The cab stopped at the house in Park 
Lane, and he got oat. 

*W bere snail | teil the man to drive?” he 
asked, 

“1 will tell him,” she said calmly. ‘Let 
Iné 864 you gO into the Louse,” 

He forced a laugh. 

‘You always were sharp, Jess,”’ he said. 
“But Idolive here,as it happans. Ten 
O'clock to-morrow.” 

Sue watched him go up the steps and ring 





rare and valuable species of parrots, Mike 
paid for the bird, and immediately walked 
off with it to the house of bis friend, who 
was highly pleased with it. 

~ About four weeks after Mike again called 
to see what progress the Polly made, 

“And bow does shespaik?’’ asked Mike, 

“She don’t spaik at all—niver a word 
since the day you brought it.” 

Mike wae off in @ jiffy to ask the dealer 
why the bird didn’t speak. 

“She hasn’t spoken one word as yet,” 
sald Mike, as soon as ne could gain his 
breath. 

“Ob,” replied the man of business, with 
cool indifference, “she is not a great 
speaker, but a very greatthinker,”’ 

Mike left nonpiuased. 


AD Niece tor an Aunt. 


BY FAYR MADOU, 











Aunt Blanche gave this command 

pretty frequentiy, but Justina (Tina 

as she would have called herself) aiways 
forgot. 

Not very much passed the window, truly, 
for Elm Cottage stood off the bigh road, but 
every half-houror 80 something did come 
along the lane, and the sound of wheels 
always brought Tina tothe window, 

Aunt Bianche sat all day writing at. her 
large table, and bad not much time to spare 
for her niece; but she was immaculately 
ladylike, and, in her code, it was not lady- 
like to look out of the window, so when- 
ever she raised her eyes and saw Justina 
standing there, she always calied her 
back. 

Then Tina would reiurn, blushing to the 
roots of ber hair, and sit down again at ber 
own little low table, where she kept ber 
workbox and portfolio, and her little 1Ii- 
brary,and the photograptis of ter two dear- 
est friends in frames, and a rosebud in a 
tall thin vase. 

She used to sit there half the day, scrib- 
bling letters to Ler old schooltellows, and 
making little mattress pincushions and 
fancy housewives, but she was not very 
bappy, and the time hung heavily on her 
banda, 

True, sbe had the run of Aunt Blanche’s 
book shelves, but unfortunately she did 
not care for reading, and the pieno, which 
she would have enjoyed, was denied to 
ber; for Aunt Blanche might not be dis- 
turbed, 

Of course Aunt Blanche meant to be 
very kind. But she did not understand the 
requirements of sweet seventeen, Sbe 
was bappy enough, writing, writing all day 
l 


hye E away from the wiudow, Justina!” 


ong. 

Bat little Tina wanted something more— 
fresh air, exercise, young companions, 
music, galety--and this never ocourred to 
Aunt Blanche. 

But an eventful oF came, One morning 
dawned gloomy and black, as summer days 
sometimes will, and at ten o’clock the rain 
was ss down witb all the violence 

j . 


It was Friday, and Aunt Blanche, who 
was a rigid churchwoman, walked two 
miles every Wednesday and Friday to tne 
nparest church. 

Tce rain did not make her forego it any; 
she did not caré for weather, But she de- 
creed that it was no fit day for Justina to 
venture forth, and Justina accordingly 
stayed at home, sighing a@ little because she 
liked seeing the curate,who was unmarried 
and only one-and-thirty, but rather glad 
niso, because she did not like the clerical 
geutieman (who was hardly aware of ber 
existence) to see her in dirty boois and an 
oid bat, 

So she buttoned up Aunt Bianche’s long 
waterproof cloak and helped ber to put on 
her goloshes and opened her umbrella and 
shut the door after her with mixed tee:- 
ings. 

Then she furtively watched Aunt 
Bianche outof sight, end, breathing more 
freely, stationed berself at the window. 
True, nothing was likely to pass on sach a 
day a8 this, but there was occupation in 
gazing into tne lane, and Tina was 6o tired 
of sitting at her horrid little table, 

So she watched the rain-drops pattering 
down into the puddies, and counted the 
roses banging their heavy heade on the 
bush opposite, snd wished Lucetta Kobin- 
son and Mimi Vaughan were there, and 
wondered if Aunt Bianche would let her be 
Mimi’s bridesmaid, 1f Mimi married ber 
cousin Tom when be came back from 
Hea. 

Tben--bark! Surely that was the sound 
of wheels, and surely —aa Tina strained her 
eyesin the direction whenoe the sound 
proceeded; surely that wus the station fly 
coming lumbering along. 

If it wasin a novel, thought silly littie 
Lina, the fy would stop at E.m Oottaze; 
and while she was tiinking #0, the fly 
actually did stop, and (what was still more 
{ike a novel) out of it sprang @ man, and 
a young mao, too—much younger thin 





‘ne curate, perhaps not wore than tweuty- 
five. 


Tina flew back to her tab!e and seized her 


peo. | ie 
(‘My own darilog Mimi,—What do yon | 


/ Was wtriezed, 


Charles Ward iooked al ber with rather a 
pease air, How very young this authoress 
ooked! He imagined she had been writ- 
ing these twenty yeara,but no doubt he was 
wistaken. 

“I believe I am addressing Miss Rivers?” 
he said, 

“Yes, yes,” replied Tina. ‘“Yes—that is 
to say, I—my aunt——” 

She paused, She had just succeeded in 
getting rid of herocolor, but now it came 
= a8 rosily as ever. bite 

‘T came to ask r Ss to pu 
one of r ones w I bave set to 
music,” said Charies Ward. 

“Ob!” said Tina, fuli of wonder, 

One of ber songs! Was the man mad? 
She instinctively grasped her pen tighter, 
and Charles Wara of course imagined that 
she was in the act of com Dg, and 
thought how eccentric literary ladies were, 
and yet how pretty and attractive thie par. 
ticular ilterary lady was, 

“Directly I read your song, I fell in love 
with it,’’ be began to explain; “I set it to 
music, and now] have a great desire to 
publish it. Tam a musician,” he went on, 
as Tina made no remark, “the organist of 
Stanley Cathedral, and as 1 was —— 
--i ought to have written—but 1 thought 

He stopped, stammering. He could not 
precisely say that curiosity to see a literary 
iion who lived a perfectly sec! uded life bad 
brought him bither, 

“Oa, it doesn’t matter,” sald Tina again, 

‘But bave | your permission to pabiish 
the song?’ asked Ward, 

He adinired Miss Rivers very much, bat, 
after all, he bad gathered nothing tangible 
frow bis visit. 

‘Yes, you,’ sald Tina hurriedly. ‘Il mean 
—if my aupt—1'l! ask—I can’t say.”’ 

She almost began to wish that all men 
were curates, always in church, where one 
cap 8e6 them without having Wo talk to them 
60 much. 

“Perbape I might try it over and see if 
you approve,”auggested the stranger, whose 
keeu eyes had long ago detected the piano, 
“If you are fond of music,”’ he added dubi- 
ourly. 

‘Tina dropped her pen and clasped her lit- 
tle hands, 

‘Toere is nothing in the world 1 love 
like music,’’ ¢ried she, ‘And 1 never hear 
any now!” . 

‘Then may I ging this w you?” said 
Ward. 


He went to the piano, and Tina followed 
him, The instrument looked very old and 
the keys were yellow. 

*-1'm afraid it’s not a very goud one, and 
I siould think it wae out of tune,” said 
Tina. 

She leaned forward and struck a chord 
ortwo, But the sound was not particularly 
displeasing, and Ward quickly seated 
himeelf, opened the roll of paper in his 
hand, played the opening bars, and began 
singing. Tina listened, entranced, When 
the song came to an end, she cried, “Thank 
you, thank you,’’ put ehe gave no perimis- 
sion for the song to be published, and 
Charles Ward, who was beginning to be 
much impressed with her beauty and her 
oddity, begged her to try the song her- 
welf. 

“Nou doubt you can read music, and this 
is a Soprano Bong,” be said. ‘Yours ise #o- 
prano voice, surely?” 

Tina demurred a little, She wasout ol 
practice, abe said; bed not opened her lips 
lor weeks, was not quite sure that she had 
not a littie cold. But she was presently in- 
duced w try. 

Ward played the opening barsagain, and 
Tina, noore at ber ease vocally than conver- 
sationally, began to sing. 

She had just sung the last note and Wara 
was still playing @ few chords, when tbe 
door suddenly opened and Aunt Blanche 
stood before them, ber dripping umbrella 
in ber hand sud @ look of intense surprise 
upon ber face, 

Aunt Blanche bad once been a handsome 
wowan, but ber compiezion ba’ become 
course and ber features ebarp, and Charlers 
Ward thought her positively hideous as she 
stood there confronting big, wet, spiasbed 
with wud, and frowning. 

Tois was tbe duenna of the place, be 
percelved—tbe tyrant who kept the lovely 
young seribe suut up in close séciusion: 
horriole, gaunt, grim gorgon, in ber golo- 
shes and ber straight, soaked cloak! 

‘ Justival’’ cried Aunt Blanche. 

But Tina,completely terrified, had sought 
retuge behind the stalwart form of the 
niusician, and etood there shivering but in- 
vieibie. Aunt Blanche, however, knew 
tuat she was there, 

* Jusiina,’’ she demanded, “nave you and 
this went!eman ever met before?’ 

Tina could not reply; sbe was on the 
verge of tears, Coarles Ward looked over 
bis shoulder at ber, and immediately wok 
her part as became a man. 

“No, madam, we bave never met be- 
fore,” be said, “J ventured to call on Mins 
Rivers to ak permission to pubilsh one of 
ber songa,”’ 

Aunt Bianche looked bard at him; she 
contounded. What deceit, 
what hypocrisy was this? For the first time 
in ber itfe she made use of an emphatically 
unladylike expression. 





address yourself to Mies Rivers?’’ inquired 
Aunt Blanche. 

Sbe was beginning to comprehend the 
situation, and the twinkle in her eye show- 
ed that she could sometimes recall! the time 
when she published ber volume of “Songs 
of Love ani Honor,” 

“IT have been doing #9,” said thestranger. 
“Miss R vers was doing me the honor of 
singing the song I bave com to her 
words, and | was in hopes of obtaining ber 
leave——"’ 

But this was more than Aunt Blanche 


could stand, ‘‘Leavyel’’ sbecried’ “Leave! 
Justina, what does all this mean? Come 
aoey at onoe, child and explain your- 
seif,’’ 


But to tell Tinato explain berseif—siliy 
little Tina, who bad never been able to ex- 
plain clearly what an island wes, how 
Coarles 1, came to bis desth—was w futile 
as if Aunt Blanche bad desired the sun to 
shine through a log. 

The poor obiid came a step forward, and 
then burat into tears and covered ber face 
with her trembling banda, 

Aunt Blancbe looked at ber, and then at 
the stranger, and Ward looked at the pret- 
ty, shrinking form at his eide,and then at 
the drenobed and ugly wornan before him, 
Then he he saw the twinkie in Aunt Blan- 
che’s eye, and a glimmer ofthe truth be- 
yan todawn upon him, 

“I am afraid there is soine mistake,” he 
said gravely. 

“IT am afraid it 16 @ case of mistaken 
identity,” returned Aunt Blanche. 

“Are you Misa Rivera? Did you write the 
song?” asked Ward. 

“Snow me the songin question and I'll 
tell you,” said Aunt Blanche, “i did in- 
deed writea book called “Songe ot Love 
and Honor," but my niece may have writ- 
ten the song youspesak of, Pray show it to 
me. 


Tina began to cry again, withered by ber 
aunt’s sarcasm, but Aunt Blancue was not 
unkind at heart. 

The song was hers, unceniably, and she 
readily gave Ward the perinission be had 
come to seek, 

Tnen he took hia leave; there was no 
otber course for bim to pursae. Aunt 
Bianche gave bim her hand trankly. 

“If you are ever ing again and like 
to look in,’’ ene sald, ‘we sball be giad to 
see you. You will know then which of us 
is which.”’ 

a he departed, and Tina heaved a long 
8 . 
Cwhy do you sigh, child?” said Aunt 
Bianche, “Why don’t you belp me off 
with my cloak instead? Dear, dear! my 
umbrella bas made a pool oo the carpet,aod 
the young man bas left nis music benind 
him, I declare! Well, cheer up, Justina! I 
haven't the smallest doubt that he will re- 
turn for bis mastic,” 

“«T wisn be would! It was ligea novel 
while he was bere,”’ thought Tine, as she 
carried away ber aunt's eg posaes.- 
sions; and she began to frame all manner 
ot grand speeches which she would take 
to him, if hecameé,explanatory of ber strange 
behavior during their first interview, But 
she made noreot them, although Cbaries 
Ward did returnthe very next day—lor his 
music—anad went on returning pretty often 
ali through the autumn, There was nevor 
any oonvenient season for Tina’s set 
speeches, and when she wrote her Coriet- 
mas letter té ber dariing Mimi, she waa 
obliged to contesa, “l've never wid him the 
whole story yet!l”’ 

“Yous, yes,’’ Aunt Blanche was ssying to 
the musician at that very moment. ‘Tina 
is w@ little goose, but *he isasweet child,and 
God bless you both!”’ 

And thea # queer expression came over 
Aunt Bianche’s face and she looked like a 
wintry sunset, and Charlies Ward (who was 
# seneible young wan in thé wei) aciually 
kineod her, 

For elderly people, you know,even when 
their complexions have become coarse and 
tuelr features sharp, bave hearts packed 
snugly away bebind thelr common sense 
and kuowledge of the world; and Ward 
had found out Aunt Blauche’s beart, and 
when he had found it out, he ceased to 
think b@r ugly Or @ gorgon,. 

Bat did ne @top short 
aunt? 

I nave good reason to belleve not. For, 
in thespring, | hoard that Tiua was mar- 
rie‘ and that her new surua.ne begac wita 
a W. 


at kissing the 


————_ a> <a 


BENEFIT OF LAUGHTER.-Probably there 
1s NOL the rewuiciest coroner or little inlet of 
the minute blood vessels (i'fe-vesseia) of 
the body tuat docs not feel some wavelet 
froin tbat great convulsion (hearty isaugn- 
ter) shaking the central man, The biood 
inoves wore lively—probably ite cuemical, 
electric, or Vilal condition wm modified—it 
couvey*# a different iinpretsion tomi the 
(rgans ol tbe body aa it visite them on that 
particular mystic journey, whea the inan 
is laugling, frou; what is does at oer 
tines, And #0, wedouodt not, a goud laugh 
inay lengibeu # man’s lile, conveyitg @ 
distinct stimulus tothe vital forces, And 
the tine tay cone when phys cians, at- 
tending more ciosely than a. present they 
ar6 apt lo do, to the innumeratvie subtie in- 
fluences which the #® ul €xerts upon ils ten- 
ewent of clay, @shii pres ribe Wa tory j 





, ‘ . Ther » | ‘“}raciot OA what nexi?’’ she ex. 

the bell, and saw bi énter, then d t | think?” she began to write. Tnen old Botty | MIP te ag pt eng. y patient ‘#o many pearls of laughter, to be 
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r ft oP Liemar fet Ut) hy : ® the jo the ‘ if 
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THE BROOKLET. 


eYc M.A. 
Siivery brookiet, bright and clear, 
a, for ever on, thoa fowest, 
Tell me standing musing bere, 
W beoce thou comest, whiiber goes! 


from the dark rock's hidden bed 
Over Bower and moss | bie, 

On my mirror. breast is spread 
image of the azure sky. 


Therefore lite a child I roam 
Careless of whate'er betide; 
He who called me from the stone, 
He, methinks, will be my guide. 
——< ot 


Up in a Balloon. 


BY J. 0. THOMAS, 


CHAPTER I, 


T was a bot day in July; nota breath of 

air wae stirring, and the sun shone with 

a biinding glare on the white facade of 

vawphiceury Oourt, end its flower- 

beds in front of the drawing-room win. 
dows, 

‘Just look, Aunt Diana, at Fitzroy, run- 
ning about in this biasing sun!” said a soft 
volce, a8 & young girl, whose slender 
figure was clothed in some soft willie ma- 
terial, lifted the Venetian blinds and look- 
ed out. 

“The dear boy will kill himself some 
day, in pursuit of one of his hobbies,” said 
Miss Diana de Champfisury, a maideu lady 
of severe aspect, looking upfrom ber em- 
broidery. 

“] am really afraid that he wiil,” «aid 
her olece. ‘Let me see; he has been blown 
up once during a chewical experiment,’’ 

ecking Off each disaster on her fingers; 
“took atryohnine by mistake in the course 
of bis toxicological lu vestivations, and was 
only saved with great d Mfoulty; then he 
was arrested while at St. Petersburg on 
suspicion of being a Nibilist, and plotting 
against the Czar’s litle, in the pursuit of 
alchemy; and knocked on the bead by a 
ticket-of-leave man in studying ptren- 
ology; Dot to wnention such trifling tuings 
asa broken oliar-bone, rbeumatic fever, 
and bronchitis,induced by bis geal in bunt- 
ing, rowing, and pedestrianiaw.”’ 

‘*Weil,” said the old lady; ‘he is at pres- 
ent engaged in a harmiess pursailt, that is, 
if he does not get a sun-stroke, But here 
he comes,” 

“I bave got bim!”’ oried a middle-aged 

ntleinan, rushing into tbe room, throw- 

og Off bie Panama bat, and wopping bis 

face witha red silk pocket-hbandkerchief, 
“a aplendid speciuwen of the Polyommatus 
Bo icus!’’ 

Let me see it,” said the young girl, 
looking witb curiosity at the litle box in 
which the unilortunate§ insect was 
breathing its last, amidst the fumes of 
cblorotorm, 

“| m possible, my dear Mary,” repiied Sir 
Fi zroy; ‘when | have ‘set bi,’ you shall 
see, but he would begin to flutter, and eo 
injure bie wings, were you to open the box 
now,”’ 

Aitbough brother and sister, 
singulariy anlike, 

Mary was the younger by seventeen or 
eighteen years, and ber pale reflued taor, 
and siender form, litle rese wbled Sir Fz 
roy’s round, rubicund visage, and short, 
thickset figure. 

Perveps it was owing to the nutnerous 
hobvies which Sir Fiisroy de Champfieury 
rode t> deatu, that no tuoughia of marriage 
had entered bis bead. 

in vain was the net spread before bim 
by bewiteviog maiiens and fascinating 
wiiows—bie time was too fully oocapied 
aed bin to notice their attempts to cluarm 

m, 

Jt was now reluctantly agreed upon by 
the county families that Sir Fitzroy was 
not a werryipg man. 

In case be should die without leaving a 
800 to perpeiuate bis naiwne, the bironeiwy 
would descend to a disiant cousin, bul the 
esiates, which were not eniailed, wouid go 
to bia sister Mary involviig @ reut-roll of 
many thousands a year. So Mary, apuirt 
from her beauty aod grace, was a pre- 
sum ptive heir: es, and many were the aspi- 
rante & ber naod who flicked to Coaimp.- 
fleary Court, and vied with each otner in 
claiming berfor a dance at the county 
balls, 

Ainong tbe foremost of her admirers was 
Lord O.deastie, whose land adjoined her 
brotuer’s, and who, io addition to a lon 
pedigree, p eeessed oonsiderabie weaith aed 
an agreeab e €x erior. 

Mary bad bad one season in London, and 
it wae noticed that amo: g ber partners 
Lord Oidcastle was the one whom sue 
seemed to like the best, but July came, 
and ebe returned io Cham; fivury Court 
with ber aunt, unengaged, and “ianocy 
tree ” 

As far eas Sir Fitzroy could devote a 
thought to anything beyond the reigning 
bobby, be desired that bis sister saboula ve 
stow ber band upon their neighbor, aad so 
unite (ber estates. 

*] am gied, Mary,that von have not come 
beck in love With any penniless Guvern- 
mentoierk, for | would never Lave given 
my consent,” said be, laughing, a lew days 
before our story opens. 

Mary swiled 

*] eowetime? thiok,F 


7 
they were 


roy, tbat i ebould 
like to D® & poor inan'’s’ W's, and iive ina 
nice little viiieain Bayswater or st. Joun's 
Wood,” sald ehe; “tne life of a great lady is 





| 


80 irksome—never a moment to oneself, 
and alwe entertaining a bost of dull, 
= peuple one does not care 
or, 

«Pooh, nonsense, child,” sald Sir Fitz. 
roy, ‘‘you, of all people,are the least suited 
to lead a life SS eres . Cold matton 
every dey ” ofall work, twelve 
young chiidren, bab!"’ and with a gesture 
of dieguat be went off to arrange bat- 
ter flies, 

Aunt Diana looked very graciously upon 
Lord Oldoastie, whenever he came to 
Cbhamyfieary Court, and turned a deaf ear 
to certain stories of his wildn whiob ber 
gossips, Lady Wrinkiebam and Mrs. Park- 
shawe, whispered to her over their five- 
o'clock tea, 

“What he wants isa o to keep 
him straight,’’ she would say, thinking two 
bersel! the time, “Don’t you wish you 
or him for one of your daugh- 
tera?’ 

Mies Wrinkleham was, unfortunately, 
the young man’s senior by ten or twelve 
years, and Mies Parkshawe bad red bair 
and green eyes, therefore they were “out 
of the running;” bat, nevertbeless, their 
mothers did notthink #0, and to set Miss 
Diana against Lord Oldcastie was, 
they thought, a step in the rignt direo- 
tion, 

Autumn came on, and Sir Fitzroy began 
to find a scarcity in bis little winged vic- 
tims; except a red admiral or peacock but- 
terfly now and then, render sleepy by 
the cold nights, there was absolutely notb- 
ing for bim to catch, and he began to look 
out for some other distraction. 

Now wasthetime for any enterprising 
female who wished to become Lady Champ- 
fleury w goin and win. 

Altbough there were no more painted 
ladies (Cynthia Cardul) of the insect tribe 
to be had, there were many buman speci- 
mens of the genus ready to settle down on 
Ohampfieury Court as their butterfly sis- 
ters might on a peculiarly tempting 
flower. 

Among these were the three Miss Weeks, 
who, with their mother, came to spend a 
few days at the Courtduring the shooting 
#eason. 

Kach of the young ladies had her own 
particuiar line. 

Mies Clara Weeks, the eldest, went in for 
spiritualism, mesmerism, and fortune-tell- 
ing; she alsotold the most blood-curdling 
ghost stories, and had had, at different 
periods of ber life, the honor of being 
visited by several denizens of the other 
world, 

Miss Dora Weeks was all body, as her 
sister was ail soul; a jolly girl with the con- 
stitution of an ostrich. 

Se woulddance all night, and then be 
up with the lark next morning, ready for a 
picuic, water-party, oOrany otber form of 
auwusement which might offer itself; 
weatber bad no power in dispiriting Mise 
Dora Weeks. ~ 

Did a water-party end in a superfiuous 
awouot of that element descending from 
the skies on the beads of the pieasure- 
seekers, Mies Dora, in an ulater,and untur- 
ling a neat jitie umbrella, was iinpe: vious 
to sure throats, bronchitis, and all the other 
ailments supposed to attend upon upon get- 
thorougbiy wet througb, and she would 
declare tbe party (© have been such fun, 
when the otber guests of the weaker sex 
were in bed with influenga, 

Atascbool treat she was invaluable, no 
tea-pot was heavy enough totire ber robust 
arin, and she exbibited a twenty-curate 
power ip playing at games with the chil- 
drep alier wards, 

Mise Bianche Weeks was an infant, just 
out of the scbool-room, and ber line at 
present was white muslin and 5 ee 
but she was preparing to appear in tue 
coaracter of 


**A red-haired and fiendish young giri, 
A twisting and twintag, and sapping and mining 
And dangerous sort of young giri.*’ 


Bat this transformation was not to take 
place just yet, but only if Miss Biancve 
found that sbe did not successtuily estabi.eh 
bereeif by means of the simplicity, 

Tueir wotber, as may be imagined, had 
all ber wo: k cut out for her,in acting as 
chaperon to tuese young ladies. 

Tne Weeks family were not rich, and 
upon her devolved the payment of the biiis 
which her daughters ran up in the ligtitness 
of tueir bearts, besides which, they insisted 
upon Laving @ danoe at their own house 
pow and again, poor Mra. Weeks baving to 
Manage as Dest Abe could with anu insuffi. 
cient staff of servants, and a lack of ready 
iMoney. 

Their house, too, did not belong to them, 
but bad been ieft tu them by an aunt: in a 
svort time the lease would fal: in, when 
they wouid be obi to retire to some 
suburban villa, anc renounce the gaicties 
in whicu they delighted, 

Therelore, when they were invited to 
Champfleury Court they determined w 
wake astroug effort to capture tue heart of 
the volatile Sir Fiusroy. 

Clara was to bave the first chance, being 
the eidest. 

The otber people staying in the house 
were a bishop, a poet; Mr, Thistiedown,the 
bisbop’s chaplain, a mild young wan with 
he eyes; two of Mary’s London partners, 

ft. —— and Mr. Prance; and 
Honoria More, a ocrony of Miss Diana's; 
Mies Dora Weeks, following some process 
of nataral selection, fastened .upop Mr. 
Toisledown as her prey. 


“Fond of lawn tennis?” she inquired in a | 


loud, cheerful voice, as she seated hereeil 
at the diover tavie oc the fret night 
their arrival at the Coart. 

“Wel, no,’’ drawled Mr, Thistiedown, 
‘it ia too vioient exertion for me I pre. 
fer to peas these goiden September after- 





| obep ain 





noons in silent meditation and fi a recum- 
bent tion.” 

“What, in bed?” cried Miss Dora, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘On, no,” replied he, ‘I bave a apogee 
skin carried out upon the lawn, and lie 
there for bours, sometimes with Apulela’s 
‘Basilicon’ fora companion. Do you know 
in?”’ 

‘No, I bave beard of things called lazy- 
tongs,”’ said Cora, “but this is some new 
invention, I suppose.’’ 

“Not know tue ‘Basilicon!’”’ cried Mr. 
Thistiedown, in a pained voice. ‘On, if 
you knew ail its sweetness!” 

“It must be some kind of tonic medicine 
the poor man means,”’ thought Dora, “ne 
seems very delicate, certainly.” 

Then aloud, “I see you are eating noth- 
ing, Mr. Thistéedown; let me reuade 

ou to try some of the salmi, it excel- 

ent.’’ 

‘-Toanks, no,” returned the poet faintly. 
“A giase of water and a littie fruit jorm my 
usual imneal.”’ 

Mises Dora stared at bim with large, sur- 
prised blue eyes; she had a very good ap. 
petite herself, and could hardly realize sueb 
a state of things. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the table 
Miss Clara was commencing the attack on 
Sir Fitzroy. 

‘Do tell me,” said she, ‘the latest news 
of the Gloaming Castile mystery. You 
know, of course, that Lady saw an 
old man without a bead sitting on the 
dreasing-table, as ene came into her room 
one night?” 

“No, wally,’ said Mr. Hoppe, breaking 
in upon the conversation eagerly, “you 
don’t say so! Arthur Gloaming told me 
that he always sees an old woman going 
upstairs before him, every night when he 
goes to bed, but I never heard that an old 
man had been seen!”’ 

From ghost stories Clara easily proceeded 
to spiritualism, and at once made a convert 
of Sir Fitzroy, wbo was, as has been said, 
on the look-out for a new hobby. 

‘We will have a seance directly after 
dinner,” he cried rapturoasly. 

“These wysteries must be approached in 
a proper #pirit,”” said Ciara gravely. ‘1 
sometimes think, if mamma will ailow it, 
of retiring to the top of a Welsh mountain, 
and spending several weeks in —-s 
myself tobea medium, by fasting an 
meditation.’ 

She eaid this with the air of an inspired 
propbetess, and with a wiid gleam in her 
eye, which made Lady Honoria whisper to 
the Bishop, ‘Dear, dear, that eldest Miss 
W eke is not quite right in the head, 1 am 
afraid.”’ 

Just then Mies Diana rose, and the ladies 
tollowed her exawple, 

‘Well, dear,’’ said Mrs, Weeks to Clara, 
“how did you get on?” 

“Capitaliy, mamma,’ said Clara, ‘‘we are 
to bave a dark seance when the gentlemen 
oome ip, Where can | fiad Burke’s ‘County 
Fawilies,’ 1 wonder?’’ 

‘*W nat for, dear?’ said her mother, 

“Wiy, to find oattbe names of Sir Fitz. 
roy’s relations who have died,” said Ciara. 
“Go and talk to Miss Diana while I find 
my way to the library.” 

By the time the men came into the draw- 
ing-room Clara was seated in a graceful at- 
titude on an ottoman, looking at some pho, 
tograpbs which Mary de Cuampfieary was 
8.OWlDg ber. 

Lord Oidcastie came up tothem. He was 
a prize worth wiuning, tuought Clara re. 
gretiuliy, comparing vis height and slen- 
der limbs with Sir Fitzroy’s short, pursy 
figure ss be stood talking tothe Bishop on 
the hearthrug. 

But theu the young man wasso obviously 
over bead and earé iu love with Mary. He 
bad no eyes for any cued else, 

“It would be waste of time,’’ thought 
Clara, surveying a distant refl ction of ber 
own wagpificent figure in a mirror opposite 
to ber,and cow paring it with Mary’s slight, 
girlish forum, 

“Are tne spirits propitious to-night, Miss 
Wecks?” asked Lord Oldcastle, with a 
smile 

He bad met her at London balls, and 
‘‘was up to her tricks,’’ as he said to him- 
self. 

“It depends upon the state of mind In 
which they are approached,” said Clara 
severely. ; 

“Tulse way, ladies end gentlemen, for the 
dark seance,” cried Mr, Prance, bustling 
about (he room aod arranging the chairsin 
a circle, 

Bub heand Hoppe wished to sit next 
to Mary, while Lord O.doastie was equaily 
Seeree thathe would be her neigh- 

tT. 

“You will frighten away tue spirits, 
Prance, going on in that way,’’ said 
Sir Fitz:oy. ‘“Now,areall ready?” 

‘The Bishop, Lady Honoria,Mrs. Weeks, 
and myeel!l,are going to play at whist,” said 
Miss Diana frigidly. 

“All rigbt; bave the lamps taken into the 
pink drawing-room then,” said Sir Fiz 
roy. “We are gving to be in the 
dark.’’ 

“Perbsps you would like toremain with 

our daugbters, Mrs. Weeka?’’ said Miss 
ana “We can play at dummy whist 
then.’”’ 

‘Ob no, thank you,” said Mra. Weeks 
nervously; it was as much as ber place was 
worth to be in the way when ber daugh- 
ters were on tue war-path, 

Therefore the Biabop and his party re- 
tired. 

Mary sat between Lord O!dcastie and the 
Mr. Smitb next tw 
Mies Bianche Weeks and Mr, H 
Mise Doraanod Mr. Thistledown 
wretcuéd Prance, with none to filrt with; 
and Gnaily Sir Ffitsroy and Ciara, 

Tne lawp was piaced behind a screen, 


ppe; then 


him came | 





and turned down; they were in almom 
oom darkness, but one could dis 
ti faintly the outlines of each indi- 
vidual’s form. 

I am eo frightened!’”’ murmured 
Miss Bianche. 

“Never mind, ] amas bold as a lion,” 
said Mr. Hoppe. 

“Rather siow, isn’t it?” whispered Miss 
Dora to her neighbor. 

Lord Oideastie hoped the spirits would 
keep them along time waiting, it was so 
delightiul to be near Mary. 

“Hang it all, I shall to sleep soon,” 
muttered the injured Prance, as they sat 
round the table ic solemp silence. Then 
there was heard a rapping. 

“A, b, > d, 6, f, g,’’ interpreted Mies 
Ciara, as the rapping ceased at that letter 
being named. Then one by one, amid 
breathless excitement, was rapped out the 
word grandmamma. 

‘Ob, { can’t bear this!” cried Prance,tak- 
ing out his bandkerchief, and pretending 
tocry. ‘*Whose?”’ 

“Hush,” said Mies Clara, “you will 
break the link between us and the spirit 
world.”’ 

Then again the rapping loudly oom- 
menced, 

“8, 1, r,’? continued the medium, ‘'F, i, t, 
z, r, 0, y,'’e—Sir Fitzroy’s,”’ triuwpn- 
antiy. 

“This is wonderful!” 
worthy baronet. 

At iast the message was fully de- 
livered: 

“Grandmamma, in the happy: happy 
spheres of light, tuinks of her lonely Fitz. 
roy.” 

XiBy Jove!” said Lord Oldcastle, in a low 
voice to Mary,’’ “that’s good!”’ 

“Lonely,” thougbt the puzzled host; ‘‘I 
never thought myself lonely before.”’ 

Then the message frow the other world 
continued: 

“She watches over him,and says fare- 
well before mounting to the seventh 
sphere.”’ 

Then all was silence. 

Suddenly Clara gave a little moan, and 
caught bold of Sir Fitzroy’s arm. 

of ome not very weil,’’ she murmured, 
‘these seances exbaust me. Ab!’ and Sir 
Fitzroy rose hurriedly, “Ring the beil, call 
Mra. Weeks; she bas fainted! ’ 

Lights were brought by the alarmed 
servants, and Mies Ciara was discovered in 
a very effective swoon, her long bair had 
somehow come down, and was displayed to 
great advantage. 

“Poor darling!’ cried ber mother, who 
had been fetched from the whiset-tabie in 
haste, ‘Leave her to me, Sir Fitzroy, leave 
her to me,” 

“She’d be considerably nonplussed if he 
were to take her at her word,” said the 
heartiess Oidcastle, 

But Sir Fitzroy was as attentive ae any 
chaperon could wish, A melancholy pro- 
cession was formed, consisting of Miss 
Diana, Mra. Weeka, and ail the *maids ino 
the house, and the unconscious medium 
was carried upstairs, 

“A most artful young woman,” said Mies 
Diana with indignatiou, as she swept down 
the oaxon ataircase on her way tothe draw- 
ing-room, having seen the young lady 
safely to her own room, w i¢re restoratives 
were applied, ‘‘a wost artful young woman 
I shali keep my eye on her while she re- 
mains at the Coart, which will not be a day 
longer than I can help.’’ 


whispered the 


CHAPTER IIL. 


HE next morning the guests were as- 

semnbied at hreaxfast, Cuoampfisury 

Court was not one of those houses 
be you might come down when you 
liked, 

No; under Miss Diana‘s stern rule break- 
fast was on the table at balf-past nine 
o’elock, and if you did not come down 
then the old lady very soon let you tind 
out that you bad committed a great misde- 
meanor. 

You might have breakfast in bed if you 
liked, and weloome, but to come duwn late 
‘threw the servants oui for theday,’” as 
Mies Diana remarked. 

Miss Clara, of oourse, had breakfast in 
bed, but Miss Dora was to the fore, fresh 
asa rose, and ready for amusement as 
usual, 

Lord Oldcastle had walked over this 
morning; indeed, he might as well have 
stayed at the Court altogether, as he was 
always there, but he had some guests of bis 
own—men who had come down for the 
shooting—and was obliged, very reiuctant- 
ly, to louk after them sometimes, 

But where wasthehost? The butler be: 
lieved Sir Fitzroy had stepped out for a 
stroll. 

Miss Diana frowned, but went on pour- 
ing out the tea, 

“Will your sister be sufficientiy re- 
covered to go to the Lawn-Tennis Club 
a to-night?” sbe inquire! acidly of 


ra. 

“Well, I bardly know,’ replied that 
vores maiden cheerfully, ‘but if she isn’t, 

"IL do my best to accomplish ber share of 
the dancing as well as my own.’’ 

“Toast you will, I’ll be bound, Miss 
Dora!” said Mr. Prance, “and 1 hope you 
will give me a dance or two in the ooursev! 
the evening.”’ 

You are gong?” said Lord Oldcastle, 

“Ot course,” said Mary, to whom his 
question was addressed, “it is the great 
event of the year in this pare of thé 
worid.” 


“You will give me the first vaise?’’ 


then toe Pentel 


“Ocertainly,” sald Mary, with a smile 
then waiking towards the window she said, 
“It is very strange that my brother bas not 
come in to break iast!’’ 
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“Suppose we go and look for bim," said 
Lord Oldeastie, hoping the other# would 
not follow. 

However, breakfast being over, the 
whole party came out upon the terrace, in- 
cluding the Bishop, and th looked 
vaguely abont, as if expecting Sir Fitzroy to 
spring out of the ground suddenly, 

“Woere can he pe?’ repeated Miss 
Blarche Weeks, forthe seventh time. 

‘Quite a ‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ basi- 
ness,’ said Mr, Hoppe; ‘have you ever read 
it? Fellow tarns up years after in the trunk 
of an old tree,”’ 

‘*Look at all the cows collected 
in one place, They seem to be holding a 
meeting among themselves,” said Sr, 
Prance. 

“By Jove! I vote we goand see what is 
tne matter,’’ said Hoppe, 

Now the flower garden was divided from 
the park by a “ha-ha,” and the cows had 
congregated in the species of grass-covered 
dicu, and seemed to be surveying 
soine object therein with surprise and 
curiosity. 

Mr. Hoppe swarmed down the bank, ani 
iten reappeared making signais of dis- 
tress, 

All hurried to the spot, and found the 
prostrate forin of Sir Fitzroy, with the mow. 
ing: machine on the top of him, 

“All right, old fellow,” be called cheeri- 
ly, ‘I’m not much damaged; only my 
ankleis sprained, J think, and I couldu t 
wet up with this confounded thing on top 
of me,’”’ 

It appeared that, wishing to give himself 
an appetite for breakfast, he reso.ved to 
take a few turns with the mowing-machin», 
aus! hia zeal overcoming bis judgment, he 
went too nearthe bank, lost his balance, 
and fell down. 

He was completely invisible from the 
house, and had aot the cows cometo look 
at hiim,might pave remained there for some 
time longer, a8 it was the hour when the 
yardeners retired to tne kitchen fora glass 
of beer. 

“An infernal machine indeed!” said Lord 
Oidecastie, helping the victim to rise, and 
he was then led jimping into the bouss, 
His ankle was very badly sprained, and 
Miss Diana sent for the doctor, who said 
that he must keep psriectly quiet for two 
or three weeks, as One of the small bones 
was broken. 

Wito a very rueful face Sir Fitzroy suf- 
fered himself to be established on the 
sofa. 

“Nothing could be more fortunate,’’ said 
Mrs, Mra, Weeks, entering ber daughter's 
room, and giving her an account of the ac- 
cident, ‘‘Liere is Sir Fitzroy tied by the leg 
tor a lor night or so, during which time you 
will tell bis fortune, and that sort of thiag. 
Of course you must pot go to the ball t- 
night. I wiiltell Miss Diana that you are 
stili far from well, and you will remain to 
entertain Sir Fitzroy.’’ 

Clara gave a regroifal thought to the ex- 
quisite ball-dress which she was to hxve 
worn, then she said, witha sigh, “You ars 
right, I soppose I must remain an invalid 
for to-day. ’ 

That evening the whole party started in 
the higbest spirits for the Lawn-Tennis 
Ciub ball, except Clara Weeks, Misa Diana 
and the Bishop, 

There was, bowever, quitea controversy 
between Miss Diana and Mrs, Weeks, as to 
who should stay at bome, 4 

The former, wuo had etrong s cions 
as to the reality of Clara’s indisposition, de- 
termined to mount guard over Sir Fitzroy, 
while the latter was of courke anxious to 
remain, as she would engage tiie Bishop in 
conversation, leaving the coast clear for 
Clara’s operations, 

It was in vain that she feebly remonstrat- 
ed, Saving thatshe would not for wor!ds 
keep Miss Diana from the ball, and that 
Lady Honoria would be an excellent chap. 
6roi, for her girls, 

Miss Diana sternly remarked that there 
was nochaperon liks a motner, and ber 
mind was fully made up to stay at 
home, 

Fortune, however, favored Clara, for 
Witbin balf an bour after the company had 
departed, Miss Diana was seiz3d_ wich vio- 
lent neuraigia, to which she was subject, 
and was coupelied to retire to ded, leaving 
Su Fizroy and Ciara aione, save for tiie 
presence of the Bishop, who placidly dozed 
over Tne Guardian for the rest of tue even- | 
ing. 

Miss Clara made the most of her time 
Sir Fitzroy began to think her one *! 
the most fascinating women he had ever 
met, 

Meanwhile her sisters were enjoying 
themse!l ves a‘ter their manner. 

Dora was dancing bigh and disposedly, 
With one of the oflicera of a cavalry 
regiment stationed in the neighborhood. 

Blanche was sitting out witb Mr, Smitn, 
the Bishop’s chaplain, who did not think it 
rigntto dance round dances, but did no! 
object to a mild filrtation. 

Mr. Hoppe and Mr. Prance had found 
congeniai partners; and Lord Oldcastle, who 
hat made up bis toind that to-night shoaid 
décidé his fate with Mary, was extremely 
disappointed to see her carried off by a 
Strauger, and a very good-looking stranger 
too, 

‘Who is that fellow?’ he asked, super- 
Ciliously, otf one of his chums, who! 
was leaning against the wall in an ex: | 
heusted manner,although née had not danced 
Once, 

‘“Oame with Lady Wrinkleham’s party; | 


her 





bis name’s Gray, makes balloons, | be- 
ve,’ a 7 young man. 
pade I answer u re 
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The ball was given by the President of 
the Lewn-Tennis Clab, an old Indian offi. 
cer, whose daugtters were very enthusias- 
tic about the game, and the bouse was an 
admirable one for the purpose, as there was 
a large room, with a polished floor, espe- 
cially intended for dancing, and opening 
out of it wasa splendid conservatory, de- 
signed by the host, and of which be was 
very proud. 


Tbere was a fountain inthe middle, and 
an aviary,containing some beautiful foreign 
birds, at the farther ena. 

In this seductive spot Mary and her part- 
ner were seated under the shadows of a 
pal m-trea, 

“He seems to be making himself ve 
agreeabie, confound him!’’ said Lord Oid- 
castle; to his surprise the sentiment was 
echoed, but in stronger terms, by a remark- 
ably fine parrot, just behind bim. 

There were several of these interesting 
birds in the conservatory, and, having been 
disturbed in their first sleep by the lights 
and masic,they kept uparanning cominen- 
tary on the soft nothings which were atter- 
ed by the gu who had chosen this place 
for a quiet flirtation, 

“Let us take aturnin the garden,” said 
Mary’s partner, rather disconcerted by the 
way in which hia remarks were interrupted, 
and they left the conservatory, followed by 
a volley of the most unparliamentary lan- 
gu on the part of the parrots, 

“This ig our danca, I think, Miss de 
Champfieury,” said Lord Oldcastle despe- 
rately. 

“Ie it really?’ said Mary. “{ ave lont 
wy card, but I tancied it was the next,’’ 

She took Lord Oldcastie’s arm, however, 
and, instead of going towards the house, 
he took a path leading in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Gray remained looking atter her white 
figure with a look of admiration. 

‘*Let me fiad you a partner, Mr. Gray,” 
said ove of the daughters of the house, as 
she passed him with Mr. Hoppe. 

“Thank you, | am resting on my oars for 
& time,” said Gray; ‘how jolly these lampe 
look!’ 

~~ they have a very good offect,” said 
8be, 

‘*] have only had one dance with you this 
evening,’ said Lord Oldcastle, as be and 
Mary found theinsel ves alone, baving wan. 
dered tosome distance from the bouse. 
‘You seemed to find the balloon-maker 
very agreeable,” bitterly. 

‘*Balicon-maker!”’ repeated Mary; “what 
do you mean? On, I see—Mr. Gray. He 
does not maké balloons, he is an aero. 
naut.” 

‘Well, I’ve known you longer than this 
aeronaut, and | think I’ve more right toa 
dance than he has,”’ 

“Surely, I may dance with whom I like,” 
said Mary. 

‘The tact is,” cried the young man im- 
petuously, “I can’t bear to see you danc- 
ing with any one else, 1’in a0 awfully tond 
of you, Mary, you wust have seen how I 
cared for you!” 

‘IT am 80 sorry—why did you say this?” 
said Mary. ‘'Piease do nut speak to me of 
it agein,.’ 

In ner agitation, she did not notice that 
her light tutie ball-dress had swept over 
one of the Janpa which bordered the path 
but some one #!s8e did. 

[TO BE CONTINUED } 
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CALLS IN EGYPT. 








ed to be in Cairo during a principa: 

feast, when I had the pleasure of be- 
iby present at a reception held by the wile 
of the Khedive, 

At four o’ciock in the afternoon thre+ 
otuer ladies and myself drove Ww the “Win. 
ter Palace” of the Viccroy. 

One of my friends was the wife of one «! 
the consuls, and she had promised to make 
the necessary presentation, 

We drove into the interior courtyard,ard 
were received by a black eanucb, who tov! 
us into a fine vestibule profusely decorate. 
with goid and colors, mirrors and plants, 
and furnished with some very handsome 
cabinets, 

A splendid staircase led to the upper 
siory. At the foot of the stairs we were me’ 
by a female slave,in aplain dress o7 a 
light and fine material,who silently took us 
wo the top of the staira. 

Here stood another maid equally alient 
who ied us through an apartment muc! 
decorated, 

We then passed through several rooms. 
At every door we were received by @ freen 
siave, dressed like the first, in @ plain light 
gown. 

Some of them had silx handkerchie'* 
twisted rouod the head, and the hair, 
after Oriental fashion, was plaited in a 
yreat waany emali piaits, wuico fell down 

he back. 

The presence of theao silent attendants 
zive a peculiar tone to the surronadings, 
and did much to remove that liupression of 
Europe which the styi6é of the rooms to a 
certain extent gave. 

Severa! of the apartments were furnishe: 
with gilt chairs and settees, upholstered i 
silk, such as way be seen in richer houses 
At last we reached the reception chau 


\ HILST traveliug in kyypt I bappen- 


Her, 

This wasa large oblong room, with four 
gb windows on one sid¢,ia froot of whi 
sere placed divans covered red velvet' 
uéetwo end Wallis bad Bitnliar divans aioDe 

» whole length. 
The walle were decorat: “ tw 
ase arg r & 
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and mother of pearl. On one side of the 
room a number of obairs and settees had 
been placed in a semicircle, and here Her 
Aligbness set surrounded by visitors, On 
our entrance ali stood up, including Her 
Highness, who on our beipg presented 
kindly shook bands with us. 

The K hedive’s wife has a handsome and 
amiable face and most charming manners, 
She was dressed in Earopean fashion, with 
much taste. 

There was only one lady-in-walting pres- 
ent, and she also was in European dress, 
Behind Her Highness a group of slaves 
were stand 

One of the slaves held a tray covered with 
a gold-embroidered velvet cloth, with cups 
of coffee. On the * arrival, the cups 
were handed round, one by one, in the 
hands of another slave, tne one who held 
the tray standing on the same spot as ati)! 
as a statue. 

The stands of the cups, which were of 
enamelled silver and gold, were the shape 
of o1dinary egg-cups; the cups were of china 
and smail, 

Ln ee were also offered, but no one 
s:noked, although Oriental ladies,as a rule, 
ara fond of a littie whiff. The conversation 
was carried on in French, several topica of 
the day being discussed. 

As visitors were constantly coming and 
going, it was not easy to converse; but Her 
Highness had a kind word for everybody, 
—_ spoke pleasantly with those nearest to 

er. 

When he left we were accompanied by 
slaves agon our arrival. Everything was 
silent and subdued—even our footsteps 
could not be heard on the soft, thick car- 


Then we suddenly pawed from sy nt- 
darkness into the bright Egyptian daylight, 
and were once again in tue midst of the 
crowded and noisy streets of Cairo, 

We then drove to the house of Ali Pasha, 
a leading government official. Having boen 
allowed by the “Boab"”’ to into the 
building containing the barem, we found 
here the same profound stience which had 
80 impressed us in the Knbedive’s palace. 
Having passed througb several apartments 
without seeing a single jiving being, wy 
friend clapped her hands, and two women, 
in Arabian attire, appeared. 

They recognized wy friend and greeted 
us both in the kindest manner, first prene- 
ing our hands, and touching their lips aod 
foreheads with their hands. We were in- 
vited to sit downand await the arrival of 
their oolsiress, 

Hers, too, the rooms were, to a great «x 
tent, Earopean, with the exception of the 
divans, aniisome texts from the Koran, 
whicb ornamented the walls. 

The lady of the house made her appear- 
ance in a few noments, dressed ins wide 
Oriental gown of dark waterial, and with a 
silk handkerchief on the head. 

She received us both most courteously, 
and evidently did not expect an introduc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, she only spoke Arabic; 
but I understood enough, by the aid of 


my friend, to answer most of her in- 
qultries, 
Cottee was handed round, but the ser- 


vants and the hostess were plainer than at 
the Khedive’s palace, When we left, our 
hostess gave us sone lovely large roses, 
which ebe took {from @ vase. 

1 was here, as is nearly always the caso 
in the East, when introduced by a friend of 
the bouse, received as an Old acquaintance, 
and I mustown tos» considerabie amount 
of admiration tortbe gentie and polished 
manners 80 frequently met with in the 
E ast. 

—n ee ee — 

THe WoMAN QUKSTION,—"'One thing,” 
says Mr. Mil, ‘*we way ve certain Of, that 
Woat ls contrary to women’s nature to dn, 
they never will be nade io do by simpy 
giving their nature free pisy. The anxiety 
of uisakind voloteriere io vebalf of pature, 
for fear lest nature should pot succeed iu 
ellec.ing ite purpose, is an altogether an- 
uccessary solicitude, What wouwon by na- 
ture Caunot do, itis quite superflucas Lo 
foruid them from doing. What they can 
do, but not so well as the men who are 
thelr competitors, compctition suffices to 
excuse them from, since nobody asks for 
p olective duties and boupwes in favor ou! 
wounen; itisonly asked that the prese.! 
bounties and protective dutiesin favor of 
inéu should be recalled, If women have 
4 wr@ater natural iociination for some things 
than for others, there 1s no need Of laws or 
s cial incalcation to make the majority of 
tuu:o do the former in preference to the 
invor, Wuoatever women’s services are 
most wanted for, the free play of compel). 
don will bold out the strongest Induce- 
mentto tuem to andertake. And, as the 
words itopiy, they eré uvet wanted for tiv 
things for which they are inost fit; by the 
‘ppurlionment of wuich, & them, the co - 

ctive faculties of the two sexes can U6 
appiledfon the whole, with the greatest o 
ValUatnie Tesuil. 

——->- 3. 

CKRTALN house owners snould profit by 
tho experience of & wealthy Louisville wis- 
ow, wuo ratoer than accept a fair rent for 4 
dwelling kept the latter vacant. It remain- 
6d #o for mouths and eventualiy tne boys 
in the néighborhoo: began breaking tue 

windows with stones. Théu somebody 
tore down and carried away the tront fence. 
Perbaps other people conciuded after this 


thatthe bousee was a astray one, for the 
tore down the stable and other outi 
. The shatters, doora, windows, floors 


nex dinacpesre arve ade 








Scientific and Useful. 


A New Sarery Goxw.—Experiments are 
being made in England with a new ‘safety’ 
gun which is said to be capable of discharg- 
ing sixty shells a minute silently and in- 
visibly. The gun is discharged by steam 
or vapor at a pressure of 200 pounds to the 
aquare inch. 


MozTarR—A mortar which it is claimed 
will stand in all sorts of weather is made ot 
one bushel of unslacked lime and three 
bushels of sharp sand, to which is added 
one pound of alum mixed with one pint of 
linseed oil. The alum will counteract the 
action of frost on the mortar. 


Woop Sronsn.—A Swedish scientist claim 

to have disoovered the secret of artiliciaily 
oe wood, by which means he be. 
leves edifices may be built of wood and 
converted into stone, At present the cost 
is about $500 per cubic ineh, #0 that thedis- 
covery does not promise an immediate 
revolution in buliding. 


A Parser LEATHER,—During the last 
twelve months, a paper leather to imitate 
Calfakin has made its appearance,and see.ns 
likely to play an important part in the 
manufacture of portfolios and albums, It 
can be used fora variety of purp. sea, for 
toilet articies, bookbinding, etc. Heal calf 
is expensive, but of great durability. This 
imitation calf is cheap, although it can 
bardly be expected to wear weil 


CORROSION IN BOILERS.—An English 
électrician has invented a material which 
he oalls alterion tor the prevention of 
corrosion in boliers, T..6interior is coated 
with this, and currents of electricity are 
passed through the boiler, and trom time to 
time reversed, Tue formation of the scale 
is prevented bya layer of hydrogen gaa, 
which is deposited upon the inner surface 
of the boiler, Toe reversed currents re- 
form the hydrogen into pure water, a thin 
layer of pure water being thus kept all 
arouud the boiler. 


SWIMMING DkkssKs,—A swimming 
dress, reseu bling # diver’s sult, and niade 
of double India-rubber, has been adopted 
in the German navy. On the chest isa 
valve througw which air is blown into the 
interior of the dress, which covers the 
whole body and leaves only the face tree, 
To prevent the awimmer from being too 
inuchn tossed about by the the space 
round tue chest is especially large. The 
swimmer wears a belt, which divides the 
dress into two paris, to prevent a too great 
loss of alr if the Uress were torn about the 
logs, and consequent difficult in swimming 
Toe swiuimer wears shoes, wi.b leaden 
sOles, to secure his equilibrium, and for lis 
detence a dagger, which im fastened to a 
girdie, The switomers are to be employed 
jor the blowing up of mines and boatile 
cralt, and are provided with # box contain 
lng ao explosive charge, which they lasten 
to the mine or cralt and ignite 

—_ 


Farm and arden, 


OaTS FOR PIGs.—On the majority of farma 
Oats are grown for the horses and colts, but 
pigs should always be thought of assharers 
in this important muscle forming 1ood. 


TIMEK.—An @6xcelient way to utllize dull 
days when Little work can be done especially 
during cold or rainy weather, is to shapen 
all the tools and implements, 90 as to bave 
them ready for spring use, Give them a 
thorough clvaning, oil the machinery and 
keep toem in a dry place, 


= 


THw CKeLLAK.—An excellent mode of 
purifying tbe cellar ia to bave the chim.- 
ney extended frow the cellar floor to the 
rool, With an open fire-place in the culim- 
ney. A lew asticka of wood, Just enough to 
produce « light fire occasionally, will then 
ventilate the cellar thoroughly, sand aiso 
prevent dain pness, 


BUILDING BLOCKK.—A pew kind of 
Luilding blocks bas Leen patented tn Italy 
which are made of oorn-coba, The cobsare 
pressed into forme wlutiar to bricks and 
heid togetber by wire A good soaking in 
tar makes them waterproof, Thoy are 
very ard and etrong and weigh about cne- 
third as rouch a6 @ oilow-brick. 


WHIirewasH, — The cellar cannot be 
whitewashed wo olvwn. It not only ren- 
ders it clean, ligt and cheorfal, but assiste 
in preventing decomposition, as well as 
iimintecting it Ww @ certain extent. The 
purtneation of tue cellar ts the most ime- 
portant matier of house-work in the winter 
a4 the cieauer tho cellar the less liability of 
(is6ase, 


Tut Cows.—The first thing’ to do next 
sumer is WD asoortain toe 6xact amountol 
wilK your COWS are giving; next fall you 
will fatten one-third of those cows, Then 
buy a bull from afamily of cows that are 
ored up toan 8% standard; breed him to 
your $25 cows and tbe average cail will 
nak6 @ $52 cow; continue this weeding and 
breeding snd you will soon have an tv 
berd. 


GALLS.—An old Jeamster of filty years 
6x perience says be has never bad @ ones cl 
Lhe galls upon bis animais wuere the foliow 


ingg prevenilv6 Was #800; ed. which we 
sitoply to rub the collars inside, every fe 
days, Witu @ little meats oot ,fand tie 
moment acy Olrt was ! I Blice x i 
wat lO wa ton w wa 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
(IN ADVANOR.) 


B COPY Ome VEO ccccccccccccccscccccesccescccscces ne 

B Copies Chme Veer. .... 66. ccce cee eweerceeeenns 3@ 

4 Copies Une Year, and (ne to getter-up of 
CRODecccccccccccesccescccces scccvccscececcccoces ¢@ 


Additions to (lube can be made atany time during 
the year at same rete. 

Tt fe not required that all the members of a Club 
be ai the came postofiice. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, Cheek, 
or Registered Letter 

Always enciose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing erparate reply, to Insure response, 


Advertising Bates furnished on applica- 
tion. 
Address al) letters to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING FORT, 


Phitadeciphia, Pa. 
Pabiteation office TM Sanecn 





One's Neighbor. 

“Refrain thy toot trom thy neighbor's 
house, lest he weary of thee, and so hate 
thee’ Wo read this injunction in Holy 
Writ, and there is very seund truth in it; 
we are al) apt to demand too much of 
our pnelgbbors, too much of their time and 
wflection too, if they are friends as well as 
neighbors 

We expect them always to be glad to re- 
ceive us, and to have time and inclination 
jor our society foras long as we choose to 
bestow it on them, but we must remem er 
that, though we may bo at liberty and 
have ample leisure for paying lengthy 
vis te, they may be quite diflerently situa 
ted. 

They are not necessarily tired of us, nor 
wish to eschew our society altogether, be- 
caure Just now they gently hint at their 
engagements, or are ‘ pot at home’’ to visi 
tors Wheoever you call—s- tact must be 
exerc eed in leaving at once if you detect 
they are not at liberty to spend much time 
in your society, and everyoue should try 
aod flud ou (herr neighbors’ ways in going 
to eee them only whea they know they 
are nearl, certain of being at leisure, and 
at the hours they like best to receive visi 
wre. 

To bea really good neighbor demands 
the p se sion of many excellent q ialiies 
tact, temper, discerament and considera 
tion for other people's feelings; and it we 
p seeea all or some of these qualities, in 
pumerable and never ending are the bene 
file we may confer on each other, and a 
great deal of pleasure will be the result 

But, because we are neighbors, we need 
not necessarily be close trieads; we may 
be friendly enough to enjoy the pleasure 
ot d.ing them lite kindoesees, and re 
ceiving the same in return 

‘It you want to like people, don’t know 
them two well,”’ saya some one; and it is 
certainly true that very few bear knowing 
well 

Perhaps you have placed them on too 
high a pedestal; their agreeable manners 
and appareatly amiable nalure made us 
rate them too bigbly, and on closer ac 
quainiance we fi.d them eadly wanting in 
many Christian graces with wuaich our 
fancy bas endowed them. 

Oa the other band, very many reserved, 
shy peop'e are Only known aod reaily ap 
precisied when they become our near 
neighbors; they unbend then, and show 
by # bundrea kindly acts that beneath that 
cold exteri r lies a warm heart ever ready 
to do a kindness and to bea help to any 
one and everyone 

Toey leve to vo good “by stealth,’’ and 
are painiu ly unc miortable if it is found 
out or even kuown to their most intimate 
iriends 

Ii 1 great mis'ake on going to settle in 


a pew place, wheiber flor @ long or sbort 
period, ty rush too suddenly into people's 
arms It 168 f#O CARY 10 Lak e up, aud 
so very 6 ff 

Ip fact very 
dropped, they make themecives so a 
lisagreeaDdic Li you try av id their 6 
. 4 


clety that you must keep ups 
show of friendship, if nothing more. If 
they think there is anything to be gained 
by keeping up your scquaintance, they 
will take care that you do not shun them 

It is well to find out slowly and by de 
grees what neighbors really are before you 
allow them to be intimate. One soon be 
gins to see if they are desirable or the 
reverse, and no disagreeableness ensues i! 
ittle by litthe you see leas of them. 

There are very few neighbors, even if 
intimate friends, whom one cares to see 
every day; their society is apt to pall if one 
sees them too often. ~ 

In fact, friendship with near neighbors, 
however nice and charming they may be, 
is best sustained by not too constant inter 
course There are very few people we can 
see daily and do not tireof. One does not 
meet more than One or two of such ina 
life time. 

A great difficulty with near neighbors is 
often that they are so easily offended; they 
feel (it may be. purely imaginary) that you 
have sligtted them; it was quite uninten- 
tional on your part, and proceeded purely 
from preoccupation or thoughtleasness, or 
a thousand other reasons which served to 
banish them from your mind just at that 
particulir moment. Indeed, slights are 
more often thao not uniotentional, aod are 
cuneequently never noticed by sensible 
persons. 

It is certainly rather hard to define where 
goseip begine and real true legttimate in 
ierest in our friends and their concerns 
ends. We must, of course, take a proper 
interest ip them, and cannot like them or 
be friendly without it. 

We al! have duties, and are bound to in 
t. rest ourselve.in the affairs and troubles 
of some of our neighbors 

We peed not ask, in many cases, ‘‘who 
is my neighboi?’ Everyoue who is in 
trouble or need bas a claim upon us. 

Tue nature and method of making these 
claims good are always plain to the fee) 
ing beart, and while the neighbor may, as 
the receiver, be blessed in a way, we, as 
ihe doer or giver, will be blessed indeed. 

Axsove all other features which adorn 
ibe female character, delicacy stands fore 
most Within the province of good taste 
Nt that delicacy which is perpetually in 
quest of sometbing to be ashamed of; which 
wakes merit a blueh, and simpers at the 
alee Construction her own ingenuity had 


ous kind of delicacy is far removed trom 
good sense; but the high minded delicacy 
which maintains its pure, undeviating 
walk alike among women and the society 
ot men, which shrinks from’ no necessary 
duty, and can speak, when required, with 
a seriousness and kindness, of things on 
which it would be ashamed to smile or 
blush; that delicacy which knows how to 
conter a benefit without wounding the fee] 
ings of another; which can give alms with. 
out assumption, and pains not the most 
susceptible being in creation. 


Tug same Being that fashioned the in 
sect whose existence is only discerned by 
a microscope, and gave tha: invisible speck 
a system of ducts and other organs to per 
orm its vital functions, created the enor 
mous mass of the planet thirteen hundred 
times larger than our earth, and launched 
it in its course round the sun, and the 
comet, wheeliog with velocity that wou'd 
carry it round our globe in less than two 
minutes of time, and yet revolving through 
so prodigious @ apace that it takes nearly 
six centuries to envircle the sun! 


Tue golden line is drawn between win 
terand summer. Behind all is blackness 
and darkness and dissolution. Betvre 3s 
hope, and soft airs, and the flowers, and 
the sweet season of hay; and pe ple will 
croes the fields, reading or walking with 
one another; and instead of the rain that 
soaks death into the heart of green things, 
will be the rain which they drink with de. 
light; and there will be sleep on the grass 
at midday, and early rising in the moro 
ing, and long moonlight cvenings 





| Tas babit of reflecting gives an ! 

©, WDICco & aL. WOE 866 Bala 8 & 
| em beliisbes in thie disposition of the 
Asoul everything becomes an objeci o: 


put upon an innecent remark—thies spurj . 





thought. If the young botanist trembles 
with joy atthe sight of a new plant, the 
mora] botanist joys no less to see germi- 
pate around him truths with s much su 
perior prize to that of an uaknown flower. 


SimPcicity is the straightforwardness of 
a soul which refuses itself any reaction 
with regard to iteelt or its deeds. This 
virtue differs from and surpasses sincerity. 
We see many people who are sincere with 
out being simple, They do not wish to be 
taken jor other than what they are; but 
they are always fearing lest they should be 
taken for what they are not. 

Troveat isthe seed of action; but ac 
tion is a» much its second furm as thought 
1s its fret. It rises in thought, to the end 
that it may be uttered and acted. The 
more profound the thought, the more bur 
densome. Always in proportion to the 
depth of its sense does it knock importu 
nately at the gates of the soul, to be spo- 
ken, to be done. 

Hypooritss place religion chiefly in ex- 
ternals, iu the outward practices of devo 
tion, objectiess, like machines, and per- 
formed as the service of thralls to Gud; 
among Other things, they have the charac 
ieristic sign of being more alive to the re- 
ligious life of others than to their own. 

As in the greater world for man, so in 
the little world of man; asin the outward 
riches of the one, so in the inner treasures 
of the other; many possess much, and en- 
joy but little; many have much and use 
but little; others use much, and but litie 
well. 

FrivoLous curiosity about trifies, and 
laboricus attentions to little objects which 
neither require nor deserve a moment's 
thought, lower a man, who from thence is 
thought (and not upjustly) incapable of 
greater matters, 

Troven it is not incumbent upon thee 
to complete the work, thou must not there 
fore cease trom pursuing it. If the work 
is great, great will be thy reward, and thy 
Master is faithful in his payments, 

HomIity is a virtue all preach, none 
praciice, sand yet everybody is content to 
bear The master thinks it good doctrine 
lor his servant, the laity for the clergy, 
and the clergy for the laity. 

THERE was a time when all the evil that 
existed in the worid was comprebended in 
one sinful thought of our first parent; and 
al) he now evil is the numerous and horrid 
progeny of one little sin. 


Humi.ity isa fairand fragrant flower; 
in its appearance modest, in its situation 
low and hidden; it doth not flaunt iw beau 
ties to every vulgar eye, or throw its oders 
upoa every passing gale. 

Weare saved from nothing if we are not 
saved from sin. Little sins are pioneers ot 
hell. The backelider begins with what he 
foolishly considers trifling with little sins, 
There are no little sins. 


Lazingss grows On people; it begins in 
cobwebs and ends in irun chains. The 
more business 8 man hasto do, the more 
he ia able to accomplish; for he learns to 
economize hie time. 


Ws are not more ingenious in searching 
out bad motives for good actions when per 
formed by others, than good motives for 
bad actions when pertormed by ourselves, 


Every man has 8n original and solitary 
characier, None can either understand or 
tee] the book ot his own life like himself. 

To Day isthe only time in which to act; 
yesterday is gone forever; to morrow 
never comes. 

A sip of 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 





An usher in a Kansas church has turned 
out to be a burglar. 


Madrid theatres are allowed by law to 
ase only the electric light. 
There are 136 000 drink sellers in Bel- 


gium, or ome to every ten families. 

The sum total in the joint Vanderbilt 
strong box is posted up at §274, 000, 000. 

A California grower bas received a large 
order of apples to be shipped to Japan. 


Tne Emperor of Germany during his 
stay in Rome received 5,000 begging letters, 


There are 13 905 public houses in the 
London police district, and only 259 coffee stalls, 


A permanent library composed solely of 
books written by women is to be established in 
Paris. 


There is one school district in Douglas 


county, Kansas, in which the people refuse to have 
grammar taucbt. 


Sacci, the Italian, has entered upon an- 
other fast of O days. He is being watched over by 
a committee of 25 physicians. 


A football match was recently played at 
Steckport, Me., at night by the aid of electric lights, 
There were 6, 000 spectators present. 


Agreeably to the wishes of the German 
KB uperor the theatres have resolved to abolish all 
French theatrical terms which bave crept into the 
lang uage, 


Parisian women have carried the watch- 
wearing mania to the point of wearing time-pleces 
as ornaments for the hair and lustead of rosettes on 
their ball slipers, 


A newspaper in the little town of Bo. 
denbach in Bohemia, which has been confiscated 
by the Government for the %00th time, has just cele- 
brated the event, 


“Can a man with a family work for $30 
a monthand bea Christian?’’ is a text which Rev, 
W.A. Dratt, of Cedar Kapids, Ila,, is preachiag 
with spirit and power. 


More exiraordinary egg eating is re- 
ported, this time from Crawfordsville, Ind., where 
Case Arnold devoured 62 raw eges and then ad- 
journed toa restaurant and ate a hearty meal, 


A toolith New Englander, waoting to 
remove tbe charge from an old musket, heated the 
end of the ramroiand ranitintothe barrel. Since 
then he has been going around with his arm in a 
sling. 


New York bakers have many scaly men 
amongtbem, according to one of the New York 
dailies Some of this class of bakers have no scru- 
ples against putting bad eggs into cake and taluted 
meat into mince pies, 


A new lorm of library has been started 
in Austria, A traveler may select a book atany 
raliway station by deposi g a small iee with the 
price of the book, and the book can be restored at 
the end of the journey. 


Tue Amsicrdam, N Y., girl, aged 19, 
who, a few years ago, married a rich bach+«lor of 
72, has begun suitfor divorce. The couple iived to- 
gether but a short time, ou acc: unt, as the wife al- 
leges, of her busband’s cruel treatment. 


Moees Jacubs is probably the richest 
newsboy inthe world, He is 18 yeare old, and has 
sold newspapers for the past 14 years on the streets 
of Des Moines, la, during which time he has ac- 
quired $4,000 worth of real estate from his savings, 


An attempt is '0 be made to have the 
cider clause in the Maine Prohibitory Liquor law re- 
pealed by the Levislature, The movement isin the 
interest of the farmers, who, ft is asserted are mak- 
ing loud complaints against having apple juice con- 
tinued under the ban, 


A community in Nebraska opposed to 
lynching, recently, to teach him a lesson, gave a 
desperado what might be termed an iotroduction to 
Judge Lynch, They put arope around his neck and 
pulled him intotheair a few times, Then he was 
told to go and never return. 


A mischievous youngster in Georgia 
dressed upa buzzard in some of bis old clothes, 
leaving the wings free, so that the bird could fiy, 
and then liberated it. The biped presented a curi- 
Ous sight and attracted a flock of crows, which at- 
tacked the poor bird and killed it, 


Captain Seth B McClellan, of Portland, 
Me., dreamed a few nights ago that his mother's 
house had bee entered by burglars, and the next 
morning visited the place and went down into the 
cellar, His vision was realised by a burglar, who 
knocked bim senseless with aclub, 


Ireland no longer sends the greatest 
number of emigrants to thiscountry, being behind 
Se otland and England. During the ten montns of 
Lia ending in Uciober there came 237,814 Eoglish 
and Scotch emigrants, against 129 779 trom Ireland. 
The influx from Italy aleo bids iair to overshadow 
that from Ireland. 


A toad story comes from Berkehire, 
England, where a colt which experiencea difficulty 
in breathing underwent a surgical operation. As 
the animal still suffered it was put to death, and, 
while dissecting the carcass, ‘‘a fair-sized toad 
crawled out of the opening inthe windpipe, andthe 
extraordinary cause of the poor auiwmal’s sufferings 
became at once apparent.’’ 


A pathetic story comes from Minnesota 
of a yourcg woman, who, for marrying against the 
wishes of her parents—weaithy Cauadians—was cast 
adrift in the world, she, with her husband, then 
went to Dakota. He became dissipated, and, failing 
to provide for her, she started out to earn a living 
for herseif and child, but she didn't succeed, and 
died recently in St. Paul of siarvation, 

A few days since a 12 vear old son ot 
Jobn Bissell, of Gaston county. N ©, 
bit bupling slong the Oatewba river 
acsieel trap. The littie fe 


+ Was out rab- 
when be found 


10 Ra never seen & 
bing of the kind Db fore, so be started to «xag 
ht, whea lielo ed with a snap boid g Dim fast 
he arm. He set up a howl, w= b broug b 
faiber te the soene, bat when within about ten fex 


of whe boy s large trap clamped the father’s fovut 
required the assistacce of another party 
them. Bow were severely injured, 
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MY KING OF HEARTS. 





BY CECIL LORRBAINS, 
My King of Hearteis tall and brave, 
With novie, tender face, 
A head of vellow, carly gold, 
Aod iimbe of strength and grace, 


A heart of sterling, honest worth, 
That daunted ne'er can be, 

lhe world holds none so fond and true: 
Aa this dear love for me! 


My King, who reigns with gentile sway 
Deep in my wayward beart— 

Who guards with jealous, tender care 
Hach better, truer part. 


Who deems my lightest wish his law, 
Who only lives to love; 

Who tries with ev'ry day and hour 
His loyalty to prove, 


The Two Mottos. 


FROM THB FRENCH BY 
FLOYD VAILe 











TRANSLATED 





tue ai igence oflice at Cernay, where 
tney bad vome to secure places tor Kay- 
seursberg. Bo'th appeared to be the same 
age (about tventy-four years); but their 
lea ures suggested remarkable differences, 
The smaller was dark, pale, quick in bis 
movemenis, aad manifested an impatience 
which betrayed, at the first glance, his 
soutnero Ortgin; the second, on the con- 
trary, face. l'ghtand ruddy, presented the 
cow plete ty pe of that mixed race of Alsace, 
in wich we find the communicativeness of 
the French tempered by the good-nature of 
t.e German. Both had small trunks at 
their teet, the addresses On which bad been 
stamped in wax by thew private seals, 
Ooe of them read— 


[ise -OUNG MEN were standing in 


HENRY FORTIN, Marseilles, 


Andon the four corners, in the wex that 
bore the impression of the seal, this motto: 
“Mon Droit.” 


Upon the other appeared— 
JOosEPH MULZEN, Strasburgh, 


And tor the motto of his seal, ‘‘ Caritas,”’ 

‘Tbe clerk had just inscribed their names 
upon toe register, and added the essential 
designation, “With the trunks;” when 
Henry asked him to welgh one ot them. 

The clerk informed him that it would be 
done at Kaysersberg. 

But tie young man urged the trouble 
such a formality would occasion upon his 
arrival, adding that ho had tne right to 
have itdone immediately. 

Tne clerk, thus pressed, became obstinate 
on his part. Joseph tried, in vain, to inter- 
pose, stating that scarcely sufficient time 
remained for them to dine. In virtue of 
his motto, the native of Marseilles never 
yielded when he believed he was right, 
and he believed it always. 

The discussion was prolonged until the 
clerk, fatigued, desired to stop it, and re- 
turned to his desk. 

Henry wished to continue it with the 
‘tacteur;’”’ but, luckily, the latter spoke 
only German. It was necsssary, then, to 
resign bimselfto follow his companion to 
the inn, and upon him he turned his ill- 
bumor. 

‘“‘You would make a saint lose his soul!’’ 
he exclaimed, as soon as he found himself 
alone with him, ‘What! you would not 
lake mny part, even against this obstinacy!’’ 

“It seems to me,” replied Jeseph, smil- 
ing, “I should bave rather sastained the 
one tLat needed help; you piled up the 
arguments as though a lawsuit jeopardised 
your tortune or your honor.”’ 

‘‘it is less important, in your opinion, to 
defend your rights?’’ 

“When the rights are not worth the trou- 
ble of detending——” 

‘‘Al! there you are!’’ interposed Henry, 
hotly: “it is necessary tor one to jump at 
your throat before you think of detending 
yourself. Instead of regarding tue world 
as afield of pattle, yoa look upon it asa 
drawing room, where one glisplays one’s 
poltteness,’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Joseph, ‘but likea large ves- 
se!, upon which the passengers owe to each 
other «a friendship and a tolerance that is 
reciproca!. Every man is my triend until 
hé has declared himself my enemy.”’ 

“And I esteem him my enemy until he 
nas declared himseif my friend. It isa 

recaution that bas alwajss been cuccesstul 
with me; and | advise you to bave recourse 
lo it at Kaysersberg. We shall thera bein 

6 prosence of the other heirs of our uncle, 

Willi not fal 
r thewselves as they esn 

r my part, 1 have deaided to make no 

in cessions,”’ 


NSTritancce I 


to secure as muco al the | 


; 


W hile speaking, the two cousins arrived — 


at the inn, “The Cheval-Hlanc.” The din- 
ing-room, which they entered, was empty; 
but a large table was set at one end, and 
the hostess had only prepared places fur 
three. Henry ordered her to add one for 
Joseph and one for bimself. 

“Excuse me, gentiemen,’”’ said the 
woman, “we cannot serve you here.” 

“Why not?” demanded the young man. 

“Because the persons whose places we 
have prepared desire to eat alone,’’ 

“Let them eat in their rooms, then,’’ re- 
plied Henry, sharply; “this is the public 
dining-room and table; all travelers have 
the right to enter and to be served.’’ 

“What does it matter to us whether we 
eat in this room or in another?”’ asked Jo- 
sepb. 

“And what does it matter to these per- 
sons it we are here?’’ replied Henry. 

“They came first;’’ objected the hostess, 

“Then the first comers make tie law in 
your house!”’ exclaimed Henry. 

‘Besides, we are acquainted with these 
people.” 

“And you care more to please them than 
us?’’ 

“You should know that 
question of busine ss——’"’ 

“1t is necessary that other travelers sub- 
mit to their caprices?’’ 

‘We wiil serve you elsew here——”’ 

“With what remains after your three 
privileged ones, eu 7’’ 

The hostess appeared hurt. 

“It you fear that you will get a poor din- 
ner at ‘‘The Chevai-Bianc,’’ tuere are other 
inns in Cernay,”’ said she. 

“That’s just what 1 was thinking,’’ re- 
plied Henry, taking bis bat. And without 
listening to Joseph, who wisued to restrain 
him, he disappeared. 

Mulaon knew from experience that it 
was best to abandon bis cousin to his 
whiiwes, and that, on such occasions, all 
6fforts to pacify but served to excite bis 
militant disposition. He decided, there- 
fore, to let him seek to grati’y bis appetite 
elsewhere, and to have himseif waited on 
in an adjoining room. But, as he was 
about to enter it, the three people expected 
appeared in the parlor, They were an old 
lady, with her neice, and a man about filty 
years of age, who seemed to be «sting as 
their protector. 

The hostess, who was relating to them 
what bad just taken place, stopped sud- 
denly at the sight of Joseph. The latter 
saluted, and attempted to retire. The gen- 
tleman that accompanied the ladies pre- 
vented bim. 

“jam sorry, sir,’? said he, good-natur- 
edly, ‘‘ior the scene that has just taken 
place. In asking to dine alone we wished 
to avoid certain guests whose conversation 
and manners might shock these ladies, but 
not to drive away passengers from ‘The 
Cheval-Blanc,’ as your triend appears to 
believe; and, to prove it, I pray you to seat 
yourself at the table with us.”’ 

Joseph wanted to defend himself by de. 
claring that he was in no wise offended by 
a precaution which he found entirely nat. 
ural; but Mr. Rosman, (that was the name 
given by the two ladies to the gentle:nan, ) 
insisted, in a tone 80 open and benevolent, 
that he thought he ought to consent. 

The old lady, Who appeared to be unac- 
customed to traveling, seated herseit oppo- 
gite bim, with ber niece, at the same time 
uttering a groan. 

“Are you tired, Charlotte?” asked Mr, 
Rosman. 

“Am I tired?” exclaimed the old lady; 
‘passing an entire day in a conveyancs 
that shakes you like a swing; eating out ot 
regular hours; running all sorts of dangers, 
tor | don’t know how “6 escaped upsetting a 
hundred times—tie diligence tilted all the 
while. Ah! Lord, 1] would givea year of 
my life it our journey were finished,” 

‘‘Happily, the excnange i# imp sa{)le!’’ 
remarked the young lady, who smilingly 
embraced her aunt. 

“Yes, yes, you Jaugh at that,’’ replied 
madam Charlotte, in a sulky tone, halt 
affected; “young girls, now-a days, don’t 
tear anything. They travel on railroads 
and on steamboats; they go in balloons; as 
if they were emp oved at the business. It 
is the Revolution that bas made them #0 
bo'd. Beforethe Revolution the brav st 
only went in a cart or on an ass. Still, 
something was liable to bappen. I have 
often heard my departed mother say that 
she never wished ‘io travel exept on fort.”’ 


when itisa 








‘‘Therefore, she never went outside of the | 


principal places of the canton,” reinarked 


Mr. Rosman. 

“That didn’t prevent ber being a worthy 
and happy womao,” replied Madam © ver 
lotte. “When a bird has Dailt its nee 
there it rests. To-day it is customary 't ° 
always going, which lessens oces | 
fireside and family: one gets used to leav- 
ing them; one’s bome is everywhere, 


ve t 





That is, perhaps, more advantageous to 
society, but it renders every one less good 
and less bappy.’’ 

“Tut! tut! Charlotte, you are displeased 
with traveling, because of the jo)ting,’’ said 
Mr. Rosman, gayly; “but 1 bope your pre)j- 
udice will not hold betore this soup: there 
is no better made at Fontaine: | appeal to 
your im partiality.” 

The conversction continued in this tamil- 
lar manner, Joseph, at first, remained 
discreetly silent; but Mr. Rosman ad- 
dressed him several times, and the con ver- 
sation bad become general, wren it was 
announced that the diligence was about to 
start. All bastened to pay the Lostess and 
regain the offics. 

Upon arriving there, Joseph bebeld his 
cousin hurrying thither. The time that 
Muizn bad spent at the table, Heory bad 
passed in going from one inn to another in 
Cernay, witnout finding avytning pre- 
pared, and, finally, pressed tor time, he 
was forced to buy some fruit and a roll. 

This frugal repast, as might be supposed, 
did not moillify bis temper. Josepu no- 
ticed it, and asked him no questions; be- 
sides, they had begun to call the passen- 
gers. 

Taey were preparing to take their places 
when the clerk discovered that he had 
made a mistake in entering their names; 
(hat the seats in the conveyance were a!! 
taken, 

‘Full!’ repeated Henry, ‘but you took 
our deposits,” 


‘IT will return them to you,’’ replied the 
clerk. 

“No, you won’t!”’ exclaimed the young 
man; the moment you accepted thein you 
entered into acontract with us. I havea 
right to go, and go I| shall.” 

While pronouvcing these words, he 
scized the strap and gained the roof, where 
there wasa vacant sept. Tne traveler to 
whom it belonged wished it, but Henry 
persisted that no ons hai the right to wake 
him descend, and declared, if any one at- 
tempted to forcs him, he would meet the 
violence with violence, Joseph tried, in 
vain, to effect a compromise; but the Mar- 
aeillian, who Lad been crabbed ever since 
the dinner be had eaten, was determined 
in his resolution, 

“¢Kveryone ior his rights,’ he exclaimed; 
“that 16 my mott. Yours is ‘Charity;’ 
therefore, be charitable, if you wish. For 
my part I only pretend to be just. 1 have 
paid for this place; it belongsto me; | shall 
keep it.’’ 

The traveler whom he had displaced 
urged the priority of porsession; but 
Henry, who was a lawyer, repiied by quot 
ing the law. Thus they remained some 
time, exchanging violent explanations, re- 
criminations and threa'a, 

Madam Cnharlotte, who heard all, uttered 
expressions of terror, and commenced to 
amplify ber remarks against traveling in 
general, and public conveyances in pirtic- 
ular. Finally Joseph, seeing that the dis 
cussion was becoming more and more ex- 
asperating, proposed tothe clerk to give 
him a carriage in which he and the traveier 
mightjourney. The expedient was accepted 
by the parties interested, and the di igence 
departed. 

It was inthe month of December; the at- 
mosphere, which was damp and cold at the 
time of departure, became atill colder after 
sundown, Heary, accusto.ned wo the sun- 
shine of Provence, had buttoned his pale- 
tot up to his chin; yet he soivered, like a 
leat, in the nocturnal mist. His face was 
blue; bis teeth chattered. Soon a five rain, 
driven by the wind, commenced to pene 
trate his garments. The traveler next lo 
bim, sheltered by an ample limousine, was 
able to protect Lim somewhat by giving 
uim a portion of bis cloak; but he was a 
mout merchant, very careful of his person, 
and very indifferent as to others, 

When Henry had refused to give up th» 
seat outside that he had seizsd, the atout 
man had approved of it, by decivring— 
‘Every travelier tor bimself;’”’ a rule the 
young man had then found pertectly rea- 
sonabls, and to the application of which he 
now submitted. Howev-r, towards tht 
middle of the journey, the mercoant stuck 
bis bead out of his cloak, looked at his 
neighbor, and said to Lim: 

“You app¢ar to be cold, sir?”’ 

“] am wet to the bones,” replied Henry, 
who could scarc:ly speak. 

The stout travel: r suook bimself tn bis 
limousine, as if to better enjoy his com- 
fortablevess. 

“it is very unbealthy to be wet,”’ sald 


he, philosophically. ‘Another time, | 
would atviss you to have @ cloat iike 
mine every Warm and not dear 
. Se gl the stout man drew 
bm Ss Oa Ds, & a es j 
aptaocualy Dy we u ent of tne 
vane? 


When the latter arrived at Kaysersberg 
it was farintothe night’ Henry alighted; 
half-dead from cold, and gained the sitting- 
room of the inn, where he saw a fire burn- 
ing; but, as he entered, he perceived tuat 
the bearth was surrounded bya cirole of 
travelers, among whom were Joseph Mul- 
zen and the stranger whose piace he bad 
taken. The cabriolet furnished by tne 
clerk had taken them by a shorter route, 
and both had arrived a balf-bour before, 

At the sight of the aad state in which he 
found bis cousin, Mu'z9n hastened to va- 
cate his chair; as for the traveler dispos- 
sessed at Cernay, be could not restrain a 
buret of laughter: 

“Parbleu!l I ought to thank you air, for 
driving me from iny position, for, without 
your usurpation, I wou'd find myself fro- 
vonin your place, instead cf belng warm ia 
uiine,” 

Henry was in too bad a condition to re- 
apond. He seated himself bef re the fire, 
and tried to warin himee!f, 

As soon a@ he bad somewhat recovered, 
he ordered a room and bed; but the fair had 
just ended at Kaysereverg, and the inn was 
tall of people who intended to leave the 
next day. 

Juseph and his companion, although 
they bed arrived be tore, bad founu but one 
bed, which the former bad generously re- 
nounced in favor of the latter. 

However, afier many questions, and 
much research, an empty bed was tound in 
one of the rooms of the hotelierie; but it 
was occupied by several co! porteurs, who 
refused to allow any strangers among them, 

“Have they Lired tue room for them- 
selves alone?’ demanded Henry. 

' No,” replied the innkeeper, 

“Then you have the right to dispose of 
the vacant bed?’ 

“Without any doubt,”’ 

“Then, what reason do they give tor re- 
fusing to admit another occupant?’’ 

“They don’t give any reason, All four 
appear like bic fellows, and nobody cares 
to have a quarrei witb them,” 

Heory arose quickly, 

“Treat is a weakness,”’ he exclaimed; 
‘for my part I will not pass a night without 
rest because it isagreeable to four strangers 
to monopolize the bedsof yourion, Lead 
iné to their room; it is necessary for tuem 
to listen to rearon.’’ 

“Bo careful, Heory,’’ observed Mulzon, 
“they are rough and brutal men,’’ 

“And these vices give them the privilege 
of making us sit up all night?” asked the 
Marselilian. ‘No, parbieu! I will go to bed 
regardicss of them.”’ 

He bad taken his hat, andwas about to 
go with the innkeeper; but Mr. Kosiman, 
who bad jast been after a sorvant to carry 
his baggage, had beard the words exchan- 
ged between thetwo cousins, He aivan- 
ced towards thew, and said, in his free and 
genial manner: 

‘1 see you arain want of @ lodging for to- 
night, gentleman?”’ 

“Tehail not be, long,” interrupted Henry, 
who wished to pass oul. 

“One moment,” replied Mr. Rosman: 
‘(hess meu will perhaps reply to your rea. 
soniongs by injuries; and you will have 
trouble to nake them recognize your riguia, 
Accept, instead a bed In my bouse, gentie- 
mon; liive atew steps from here, and it 
will give in6 pleasure to receive you.”’ 
thanked 
MiaDneT; 


Henry and Josspn bowed and 
him, buteach ina very dillerent 
that of Muiza9n was grat ful and joytuil: 
that of his coiwmpanion, 
though polite. 

He bad not forgotten that Mr. Kosman 
was the original causes of the siium dinner 
be bad made a: Cornay. 

“Yon are very obliging,’’ sai! he, solten- 
ing Lis tones, but I co not want to cause 
you such trouble, It is best, besides, that 
(nose people should be taught 4 loesonu, and 
that they should learn to respect tue rights 
ot travelers.”” 

Atthese words, he bowed and took his 
way to the chamber occupied by the coi- 
porteurs, Mulzon followed; but whether the 
peddiers bad modified their intenti na, or 
the res lute manner of the Marssi lian waa 
too lmposing, they contented teu selves 


constrained, al- 


wth # f6w murnoiure, notwithstanding, 
when Henry retired. 
His cousin, réea*sured, then decided to 


decend, aod followed Mr. Kosman, who 
bad the goodnt ea to walt for bin. 
Upon arriving st the later’s houses, he 





found Madam Cuaariotte and her niece, 
Luise, preparing tea b fore a word fre, 
His cowpanion sald something, ip an . 
dertone, to the two ladies, whe 
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THE SATURDAY 








tions of the diligence, and recalled the 
rumbling of the wheeis by the shaking of 
the tea kettle Siw intor oe! hersel', how- 
OVer, e810 what bad bec me ofthe young 
man who, at Cernay, had taken the wp of 
the diligence by storm; and Mr. K man 
related what had bappened to him at the 
inn. 

“Why, he is looking everywhere only for 
strife and law!" exclaimed madam COvbar- 
jotte; “be ie a man to flee from,as you would 
trom Ore.” 

“One carnot find a heart more upright,” 
rewarked Muizen, “only everywwuere be 
goes be follows his inotw; ‘Everyone for bis 
rigbta’’’ 

“While yours is; ‘Charity,’ replied the 
old lady, eimiiingly. “Ov! I heard all at 
Cernay.”’ 

“Are you travelling together?”’ asked Mr, 
Roseman. 

"Weare cousins,” answered Joseph, ‘and 
we cameto Kayseraverg «n sccount of « 
will, the reading of whicn should take place 
to.merrow.”’ 

‘ta wi jy? 
aston ished, 

“That of our uncle,—of Dr, Harver,”’ 

The two ladiesand Mr. Rosman were saur- 
prised, 

“Ab! you are relatives of the doctor?” 
replied the latter, looking attentively at the 
young man; ‘chance, tuen, couid not have 
served you better, Sir; for 1 was hia former 
companion and his best friend,” 

Tobie avowal introduced a converration 
upon the deceased, Mulzen had never 
seen him, yet he feitfor tim that respectful 
aflection which instinct establishes between 
unknown imeubers of the same family, 
He taiked # long titne of the Doctor, listen- 
ed with inarked attention to all that was re 
jated of his life, and of bis last moments; 
fMually, alter one of those confidential chats, 
during which seif is torgotten and each sees 
the other without disguise, he sscended to 
his room, enchanted with bis hosis who also 
retired, equally satisfied. 

His fatigae prolonged bisslesp; and when 
be awoke the next moruing li was iate. He 
hastily dressed biuiself to rejoin bis oousio, 
with whow it was necessary fur him to go 
lo tbe Dotary’s; but ve found the latter in 
the parlor, in company with Mr. R seman 
and Henry, whoin 6) me One bad sent lor. 

Madaw Coariote and Louise were not 
long in appearing. When all were together, 
Mr, Koswuan turned tothe two young men 
aod sald, ainliingly: 

“Nobody here isastranger tothe affair 
that brougnt you to Kaysereberg, gentie- 
men; for my sisier in-law, wadam Charlotte 
Revel, and her niece, Louise Armand, 
wuve8e guardian I au, came bere, like you, 
to be present at the opening of the will of 
tnetr brother aod uncie, Dr, Harver."’ 

The two young men saluted inadam Obar- 
lotite and Miss Lousie, who returned their 
faiulalions, 

“1 thought,”’ continued Mr. Rosman, 
“that the reading of the last deposition of 
the Dootor could take piace in iny house, 
ai.0e Chance has brought wgether all the 
jot rested parti-s.’’ 

Henry responded by a sign of assent. 
hi veryoue sat down, and the notary was on 
tue potntof breaking the seal of tue wili, 
when he stopped, 

‘“Lbis will is dated a long time ago,”’ he 
obseerved, “and, during the last wmontbe vi 
his life, Mr, Harver declared to me, several 
Uiines, p18 Intention Of destroying it, #0 aa Lo 
leave to Gach One Of his beira the portion 
regulated by law. If be did not duo so, 1 
Can attribute it only to bis sudden death 
} have siated this to rellove ny Oonscience, 
Now, 1 sak all present interested If they oo 
not desire to fulfil the intentions of the 
dootor, and annul the will, by common con 
seul, belore ollber knows whether they wiil 
icse by it, or be enriched?” 

‘This unex pected proposition was followed 
by @® pauee of several moments, Muizen 
wae the firet to #peak. 

“For my part,’ said he, in a modest man. 
ner, “having no particular right to the 
benevolence of the deceased, 1 cannot re- 
gard as a sacr. fice the acceptance of equality 
of division, and | agree to it willingly.’’ 

“] shall not oppose any obstacle, as lar as 
lam concerned,” continued madam Cuar 
lotie, 

“And 1 consent, to it in the nameof my 
word,”’ added Mr, Rosman, 

“Then,” said the notary, turning towards 
Henry, “there only reimains this gentie- 
man, 

Tue latter appeared to experience sowe 
@. barassment. 

“}) have, like my cousin,’’ said he, ‘no 
hope of testamentary disposition favorable 
to me; bul that Ougut lO Wake Me InUre ro- 
served. Whatever were the intentions of 
the doctor, to-day his will alone ought to 
make kuown. To destroy, in advance, bis 
dis; ositions is to attempt, at onos, to lay 
hoid of the rights of tue testator and thoes 
of the unknown legatese,”’ 

‘¢ Let us not talk further,then,’’ interpose. 
the notary; ‘‘uuanuimity alone can iégalise 
uwiy proposition; let us reat on tue rignt of 
each one— as the gentleman demands, —and 
if you please, listen.”’ 

Attbese words he broke the envelope, 
opened (be will, and read as foliows:— 


repeated madam Charlotte, 


2 


“While there are four heirs who can prr- 
tend to my estate, I know only two, my 
sister Chariotte Revel and my niece, Louise 
Armand; but botu bave bad, a long time, 
on.y one interest, astbey have had ony 
one heart, and are, in reality, but one per- 
eon. | have then, really, on this hand, but 
Louise for my beir. My first iatention wae 
to give ber all I possessed; but of my two 
ne pvuews ougui ‘ oe equally * 

th CT em Here remains or \ the 
ty of distinguishing 

‘Not being abieto do this 
knowing tne inteli 


feu 
nyse'f, and 
rence and the tact of my 





niece, Louise, I refer the matter to her jJudg- 
ment; and I deciare as my sole heir that 
of the two cousins whom she snall cho »e 
for ber busband. 

“Hapver,” 


After the reading of the will, there was 
quite along silence, The two young men 
appeared einbarassed; and Louise, confused 
hung ber head. 

“Pardon me, but the doctor has given my 
niece a dificult task?’ exclaimed madam 
Charlotte. 

“(esa than you think, sister,” aaid Ros- 
man, — “I have known fora long 
time, what Harver’s will contained; and, 
In consequence,| bave been gathering in- 
formation, All I have learned has proved 
to me that, whatever be the choice of Louise 
she bas nothing to fear.”’ 

“Then let the young lady decide,’’ re- 
plied the notary, iaughing; ‘‘since she con- 
not 4° wrong, it is only a matter of inspira- 
tion,’’ 

**[ will leave it tomy aant,’’ murmured 
the young Ri. throwing berself in the arms 
of madam Charlotte, 

“To me?” replied the latter; ‘but it is 
very embarassing, my dear, and 1 do not 
know, in truth.” 

While pronouncing these words tn an 
uncertain manner, ber eyes wandcred w- 
wards Mulzen—Henry saw it. 

‘“*Ah! your choice is made, iactam,’’ said 
he quietly, ‘and, while it causes ms regrets, 
1 ought to approve it,”’ 

“Mina,” added he, taking Joseph by the 
band and leading bim w the young girl, 
“your aunt bas well seen aud wel! judged; 
my cousin is better than I,”’ 

“Tuat which you bave just dons proves 
the contrery,’’ said madam Charlotte, 
touched. “Kut we know Mr. Mu zen a lit- 
tle already; and then—you merit to have 
the wholetruth told you.”’ 

To)! it, teli it!’ interrupted Fortin. 

“Very well: bis motto assures me, while 
yours makes me fear; be promises indul- 
gence, and you justice. Alas! my dear Sir, 
justice ie sufficient for angels, but for men, 
charity is necessary.” 

* Perbaps you are right, madam,’’ said 
Henry, pensively. ‘*Yoa, since yes erday, 
events seem to have succeeded each ober, 
Dy design, to teach mea lerson. The rig- 
orous defense of my tights bas always tur- 
ned against me, while the kindlinessof iny 
cousin bas always resulted to bis profit. 
Yos, the motto of Joseph ia better than 
inioe, for itispearer the iawot God, Christ 
did not aay, ‘Every one for bis rights’; but 
instead ‘Love thy neighbor as thyasolf,’”’ 


----— —-_ = > 


The Wager. 


BY E. W. O. 


reimarkse——’’ 
*“Oonfound John Stuart Mill, and 
What did he know of love, 


\I: FRIEND JOHN STUART MILL 


aii o18 work! 
eur’’ 

‘“‘As much as his nature was able to con- 
tain.’’ 

*“‘Kxactly, and Cupidon and John Stuart 
Miil do not go well together.’’ 

Tne speakers were two gentiemen stand- 
ing on the bank of a pretty trout stream, on 
the flashing, darting waters of which fell 
through the over-arching boughs criwoson 
wito patches of the setting sun. 

The younger, a bright, bandsome man of 
about four and-twenty, was whipping the 
atreauw for a final bite; while the elder, near 
nifty, witb a fine face, and grizzied hair and 
beard, leaning against a tree, was putting 
up bis ime 

* You asked me once.” remarked the lat- 
ter, “my definition of love, I'li tell you—a 
th og that enthrais mau, debases biim, and 
acila bLimonto slavery. A thing that ren- 
dera some men idots — others philoso- 
plers’”’ 

“And you, Walsingham, are of course of 
toe latter,’’ laugbed the younger. 

‘*And you, my dear Chesson, of the for- 
wer, exactly.” 

“Thanke,” 

“Is it nottrue? You came here fishing; 
you catcb a glimpse of a slim figure, a pret- 
ty face. From that moment you become 
idiotic; you declare an angelic being has 
deigned te descend to prosaic earth; you 
reve, and for days have haunted this strearn, 
in hopes again to see this houri--soiwme pink. 
cheeked milkmaid.’’ 

“No milkmaid, my dear philosopher, 
But how ie it, wan, you never tuarried? I 
will not believe you have reached nearly 
halfa century, and never loved.” 

“Married!” repeated the other, with an 
“a laugh, “and you have heard my 
opinion of love!” 

“Juatso. Sbail I tell you my definition 
of a philosopher?” gaily. ‘One who, hav- 
ing 6pjoyed tbe follies of life nimeelf, would 
later iustruct others under acioak of wis- 
dom.”’ 

Harry Chesson, laughing strolled farther 
up Stream. 

Matthew Wa!singham looked after him 
thoughtfully, then drewa long breath, as 
he murmured: 

‘“Perbaps he does not guess bow near to 
the truth he ie. Did I ever iove?—did If— 
would I could aay no.” 

Just at tbat moment « ory of alarm soun- 
ded in tbeair. It was a young, fresh, femi- 
nine voice, and came from some littie dis- 
lance down-stream. 

Mstthew Walsingham sprang erect, Har- 
ry Obesson had aiso turned; but the elder, 
in bastening in the direction bad the advan- 
Lag 6, 
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Jost where the boulders formed stepping 
tones across, and wherethe eddying water 
was deepest, he beheld something floating 
iike a portion of a woman’s dress, 

A tew seconds brought him to the spot, 
when, to bis horror, he beheld, lving In the 
bed of the stream, between the rocks, a 
young girl! 

She was motionless, as one dead; her 
face, of adelicate beauty, was pele and still 
—her eyes closed—while the water carried 
her hair like threads of gold about the moss- 
covered boulders. 

To Jump down on the boulders, raise the 
girl on to his shoulder, scramble out, and 
bearing ber to the opposite bank, lay her 
down, was, with Matthew Walsinghaw, the 
work of a very brief space. 

The girl gave no sigh of life—she seemed 
as if dead. 

The cause was apparent in # discoloration 
of the temple, whicb had been struck in ber 
fall. 

Perplexed, alarmed, Walsingbam was 
kneeling, chafing the small hands, when a 
startied cry from Chesson, who now ran up, 
caused him to raise bis bead. 

‘*W hat is the matter?’’ he ejaculated, half 
irritably. ‘It issbel’’ cried the young man, 
throwing himself on bis knees, “Ou, Wal- 
*ingbam, tor Heaven's love say she is not 
dead!’ 

“Sne—who?” was the sharp demand. 

“She for whom I have been waiting, 
watohing—she whom,” bis voice trembled 
and sank, “I love!’’ 

‘Pahaw!”’ but bis tone lacked its habitual 
cynicism, ‘Far better help me to restore 
tue poorchild, It is evident sheslipped on 
the wet moss, and in falling struck her 
temple. Had we not been near, drowned 
she surely inust bave been.” 

Harry Chesson’s brain swam, bis beart 
felt sick atthe idea, Reverently he put the 
long wet hair froin the pale cheek; tremb- 
ling, he chated the brow, the fair hand he 
held, 

Abruptly he drew back, coloring, half 
confused, as one detected in guilt, The 
girl’s eyes--clear as cryetal, blue as violets 
—had opened, and, after wouderingly re- 
garding Walsingham, bad wandered to 
bim. 

“Whereamn 1? What has happened?” She 
whispered, faintly. 

“Pray do nol be alarmed,” said Walsing- 
hain—Chesson could not speak. ‘Youd sli 

ed on the stepping-stones, that is all. 

e were nearto neip you. Ailis rignt 
now.’’ 

Her recolicction was returning. 

A vivid biush dyed her cLeek, 

“Ab, I rememoer! Thank you very 
much!” she murmured, in confusion, try- 
ing to rise, 

Walsingham aided her; Chesson stood 
aside. He noted ner coufusion, and gues- 
sed she could accept aid betier from an 
elder thana younger man, Yet how he 
envied his friend! 

R.sing to her feet, leaning against a tree, 
abe shivered, 

“You must get home at once, young 
lady,’”? said Wailsinghain, gently. ‘Your 
dress is wet; 1 fear you will take cold if you 
remain still, Can you waik with sssis- 
tance?’’ 

‘Ob, yes, I can walk even without,” she 
repiied, quickly. ‘1 ain betver now,” try- 
ing Ww press the water from her clotnes, 
Then, fixing her eyes upon them witn a 
giance neither forgot, she added; “I know 
| owe my life to you—indeed 1 am grateful; 
but—I cannot think of words now to thank 
you!’ 

“On, pray dolet usa defer thanks until 
Jater!’ laughed Walsingham, to put her at 
her ease, “We must think of dry clothes 
first, 1 trust you do not live very far from 
here?” 

‘No, very close.”’ 

**Will you try to get there? 
company you,”’ 

‘Oh, indeed I would not trouble you, 
Toere is no need!’’ she oxciaimed. 

But when sbe made an allemptto move 
she bad to admit there was need. and ac- 
cepted Harry Cuesson’s arin; for Waleing- 
baw, stepping back, had signed him tw ad- 
vance, 

He had done hima greater kindness, He 
left bicn alone, 

“I will go back and collect our fishiog- 
tack!lo,”’ he had said. ‘*We will meet at the 
inn.’’ 

His friend bad given him a look that said 
as plainly as words; 

“I'll never forget thia, You have made 
me you debtor for life!’ 

Then they two went along the bank 
anong the fernsand tree-trunks, while Mat- 
thew Walsijnghan, recrossing the stepring- 
stones, returned to where they lad su hast- 
ly abandoned tuéir rods, gathered them up, 
and strolled to the inn, 

“If ever a woman looked worthy a good 
man’s strong love, truly she dces,” he re- 
— ashe went. ‘But did ever woman 
yes 

It was nearly an hour before Chesson re- 
joined him. MHissetep had a greater bouy- 
ancy, bis eyes a clearer light; asmile was 
on bis face, 

“Well,” said Walsingham, sitting in the 
window seat wilh bis pipe, 

“You may laugb,”’ exclaimed Harry 
Chesson, brightly. ‘ Cynic as you are, you 
will coniess that she is beautiful—wortby a 
life’s devotion!” 

W aisingbaw ebrugged his shoulders. 

“An Apbrodite, arisen—not from sea- 
foaro, but from the eddies of a quiet trout- 
stream.”’ 

‘Nevertheless beautifal, old man. 
wager—tbou Diogenes, thou Timon 
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“nore!” he repeated. “Ye pow 
what a name! So you have Gtasovered 
Apbrodite.”’ 

*: Her motber called her by it. Her mother 
who, hearing ber deughter’s story, prays 

ou to accompany me to her cottage two 

ours hence to receive thanks or——”’ 

“Absard! Or what?’ 

“She is so gratetul, thatifthe mountain 
will notcome to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
come to the mountain.” 

“Not if I know it,” exclaimed Walsing. 
bam, starting up. “A soene in this rustic 
ino! A weeping, — parent —and sbail 
I acd, a mateb-making mother?” 

“Say what you please. I am too content 
to care. Only you will come with me, Wal- 
sipgham?”’ 

“Yea, 1 donot mind. I'll go to take care 
of you, my poor lad,” answered his friend, 
after brief reflection, in a serio-comic tone, 
“Now let’s have done with the subject, 
Romeo, until we start. Romowmber | am 
not a lover, and need dinuer.” 

W ben through the soft evening summer 
twilight toe two started for the cottage, Wal- 
singbam, half regretted that a curiosity he 
would not confess had urged him to give 
the promise he had. 

Outwardly cynical, inwardly kind, gener- 
ous, Le hated to be thanked, Still there was 
no avoiding it now. 

“What is the lady’s name?” he asked, 
abiuptiy. 

“I do not know. How, in thejoy andthe 
alarm, couid I ask it. But she isa lady, 
tbat’s ail of it.’’ 

‘‘And the father?” 

“She is a widow; and once has been very 
beautifal. There is the cottage.”’ 

It was asimpie thatched dweiling, ren- 
dered pretty by the roses and noneysuckie, 
and if not absolutely bespeaking indigence 
sbowed sinall signs of wealta. 

“My frend,’ remarked Walsingham, 
sententiously, “when poverty looks in the 
door love makes bis bow at the window. 
You may prove on excellent parti to M iss 
ASnone,”’ 

“A pemantus!”’ exclaimed Chesson, gaily, 
as coming under the porch, he tapped ligbt- 
ly atthe door. It was instantly opened by 
ibe widow herseif, a slim, tair-naired lady, 
attired in plain, dark garments, 

“Oh, you bave come!”’ she ejaculated ina 
soft, sweet voice, ‘How kind of you gentile- 
men! Pray enter. My daughter is lying 
down; I feared the chill, so kept her.to her 
rooin,”’ 

Walsingham cast a whimsical glance at 
his friend, whose gaiety bad at onoe, he 
knew, sunk to zero, as they followed the 
lady into the parlor, {t was plainly fur- 
nished, but adorned by those little touches, 
and books and flowers, which speak both 
of refinement and taste, 

Oa the table stooda lamp. Reaching a 
chair the widow turned to bring it for her 
guests, when her eyes rested on the face of 
the elder, who stood inthefuillight. Har- 
ry Chesson saw ber expression change to 
amaze blended with terror, Ary burst 
from ner lips, she staggered back av she 
ejaculated: 

“Matthew Walsingham! Oh! Heaven be 
merciful to me! 

Tuen she dropped on the chair, her face 
vowed on her bands, as she beard her 
friend’s voioa, huskily tremulous: 

‘‘Laura Greenless! Here!’’ 

Then auand was put on his arm, and 
Walsingbam whispered: 

‘*Leave us, Cnesson, Gear lad.”’ 

Inetantiy he obeyet. As he drew to the 
door he was aware ot the widow on her 
knecs, her hands extended, ber voice full 
of passionate pleading 4a sie cried: 

“Oh, Matthew, hear me! Pardon—for- 
give!” 

Harry Cnesson paced the lane in view of 
the cottage waiting. He was surprised be- 
wildered, Whatuiditali mean? Would 
Walsingham expiain? Who was this lady 
—.Eaone’s mother? It was close upon an 
hour afterwards when Waisingham came 
out 

‘You have waited,’’ he said, and Chesson 
observed a Change in his voice, it was softer. 
“Thank you! We will not go tothe cottage 
again to-night; let us return to theinn; [ 
have much to tell you.”’ 

He had slipped his arm into the other’s, 
ao they already were proceeding down the 

ane, 

“You know Mra, Greenless?” hesitated 
Chesson? 

“Not Greenieas now, but Marsland,” said 
Walsingham, in ailowtone. ‘Caesson, she 
was tue only woman | ever loved—loved as 
few men do, I believed my affection re- 
turned, | was accepted, our marriage day 
was fixed. It arrived; 1 was ready—all 
were ready, only one person was missiv 
—the bridc—Laura vad fled. When IJ hear 
of her again she was wedded to Arthur 
Green|ess!”’ 

He paused a second, then went on: 

‘1 uust be brief; things ssemed to speak 
for themselves, I gave her no furier 
thought—or tried not to; and condemning 
Laura, condem@ed a'l her sex.’’ 

“Butl’ suggested Cuesson, eagerly, “there 
has been an expianation!’’ 

“Yes! It—it appears that this feliow bad 
inveigied her when a girl into a correspoa- 
dence; atone time she had believed sne 
loved him; be, soon after her acquaintance 
with me, made her fearhim. Her—her love 
‘or me, nade her more sensitive that the 
foolish past should not reach my ears; sbé 
fought ner persecutor to the last, until the 
eleventh hour—then her courage failed; sbe 
could fight no longer; she yielded to bis 
threats, and sacrificed ber happiness to save 
her folly being revealed. N ’ 
rou know a Will y go on fir 
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ried, the bride being given away by her 
stepfather —Matthew Walsingham. 

As the young pair were about to start on 
their tour, Chesson, stepping to Walsing- 
ham, while Laone embraced ber mother, 
w~ bispered merrily: 

“Well, Diogenes, have I won my wager?” 

“You have, wy son! If that philosopher 
never discovered an honest man,I bave 
discovered a womaR wae of a man's love; 
nay, the devotion of a life!” 





The Diamond Bracelets. 





BY CHARLES HERVEY. 





for the last ten years, and is still a pro- 
minent ieature in a certain class of so- 
ci ty. 

Not on account of her persona! attractions, 
for she is well on the shady side of forty, 
and dumpy in figure. 

Nor because she has any claim to patri- 
cian descent: all that is known of her ante- 
cedents, previous to marriage with junior the 
partner of the city firm of Isaacson and 
Dewsbury, — the uncontradicted rumor 
that she originally bore the name of Mig 
Notwithstanding these evident drawbac 
however, she has succeeded in attaining the 
one object of her ambition—notoriety. And 
this not by any intellectual acuteness of her 
own—for a vainer or more frivolous creature 
never existed—but simply owing to the 
paternal foresight of the departed Miggs, 
who, whatever his oe ae have been, 
had contrived to extract from it a fortune of 
three hundred thousand pounds, every pen- 
ny of which was left by him at bis daugh- 
ter’s disposal. 

Morton Dewsbury, with whose firm the 
old gentieman bad had frequent dealings, 
was shrewd enough to offer bis services to 
the heiress for the advantageous inveat- 
ment of hex money; and in little more than 
a year alter her father’s death, the an- 
nouncewent of their spproaching union 
surprised Tr 

The lease of a huge barrack-like mansion 
in Mayfair having been purchased, the 
“happy pair” established themselves in 
their new abode, 

Before many months had elapsed, plenty 
of peopie were found willing to over-look 
the fact of their being parvenus, and perfect- 
ly ready to partake, without the slightest 
compunction, of dinners served up by one 
of the first “chefs” in London, 

Eighteen handred and eighty-seven, as 
all the world knows, was the Jubilee year, 
and Londdé became for the time being cos- 


Se 

oreign potentates of every grade flocked 
thither with one accord, leaving their sub- 
jects for the nonoe to take care of them- 
selves. 

{n order to compete with the innumer- 
able festivities, public and private, the 
theatres put forth attractive programmes, 
Among the others the Italian Operaan- 
nounced an extra night, on which occasion 
many of tbe illustrious visitors had signi- 
fied their intention of being present. 

Mre. Morton Dewsbury was the last wo- 
man in toe worid toslip such an opportu. 
nity of seeing and veing seen, and by her 
directions a centre box onthe grand tier 
was secured tor the evening in question. 

“I sbali wear my diamonds to-night, 
Morton,’’ sne said to ber husband, while 
— were dawdiing over a tete-a-tete break- 

ast. 

“If you take my advice,’’ replied Mr. 
Dewsbury, putting down the papwr, ‘‘you 
wili do nothing of the kind. hy, you 
would be stared at by tbe whole house!” 

“Well,” she retorted petulantly, “what 
does that matter? There is no use in hav- 
ing pretty things if they are never seen. 
At all events I shall wear tne braceleta.”’ 

This compromise appearin + to watisfy her 
liege iord, the latter resumed hie reading, 
while the jady retired to meditate on the 
selection of a toilette. 

On their arrival at the theatre, shortiy 
after the rising of the curtain, hardly a seat 
was vacant, 

From their “ooign of vantage” they at 
once discovered that one of the stage-boxes 
was occupied oy a Princess and ber suite, 
and thé other by a group of Oriental digni- 
taries in their national costume; and re- 
Splendent with jewels, 

A second glance round the house agree- 
ably convinced M:s, Morton Dewsbury, 
that from the opera glasses directed tcwarda 
her box, that her two bracelets exactly 
alike, the centre-piece of each of which was 
& Magnificient diamond surrounded by 
smaller stones, attracted general notice ; so 
that the good lady was in a state of pieasur- 
abie excitement and gratified vanity. 

Her crowning triumph, however was yet 
tocome. A few minutes after the termina- 
tion of the first act, the door of her box 
was opened to give admittance to an irre- 
presemenig -amures visitor, whom neither 

rs. Dewsbury nor her husband recollect- 
6d to bave seen before, 

‘*] bave to apologise, Madame,’’ said the 
stranger, with a slight foreign accent, “ for 
this unauthorised intrusion; but 1 come as 
an acobasesador, and these are my creden- 
tials,’? handing to the lady, as he spoke, a 
card, on whicn was inscribed bis relation as 
official chamberlain to the aforesaid Prin- 
O68a. 

“My errand,” he continued, “will doubt- 
less appear to you a very singular one, but 
[ trust to your induigence to excuse the in- 
traction of etiquette of which I am unavoid- 


[i MORTON DEWSBURY has been 
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edly guilty My august mistress, who is 
sting yonder,’’—bere he pointed tw the | 
Stags box is passionately fond of dia-| 
monds, and for tue last bour bas been 80 | 
mruck by the brilliancy of those you are 


¢—@ Wearing, that she has commissioned me to 





solicit the favor of being allowed to exam- 
sae aisnon to arate th 
en e 
Prineeatte earlestty by entrusting to me 
one of your bracelets, which shall be safe- 
ly returned to you?” 

Intensely flattered by this courteously 
worded request, Mrs. Dewsbury at 
once u the ornament, and with a 
gracious e@ delivered it to the Count, 
who, with reiterated withdrew. 

He had aos been | gone, when Percy 
Warrecion, a young cierk of the Foreign 
Office, and a frequent visitor at the bouse 
in Mayfair, entered the box, and was nat- 
py Be ee em a a oeant of what 

acoom pan y a somewbat 
eseatelions 


display of the a card. 
7 the chamber »” be 


“Ab, 
aaid, after giancing at the address, ‘I 
know bim; is an hono member of 


my club, and a capital old fellow into the 
bargain.’’ 


“Not old,”’ corrected Mrs, Dewsbury. 
“Five-an irty to forty at most, 1 sbould 
imagine,”’ 

“He would be charmed to hear you say 
80,’’ replied Percy. “Why, my dear Mra, 
Dewsbury, Lansberg is sixty if he is aday. 
Besides his English is a ‘caution !’” 

“And this fellow, barring a touch of aoc- 
cent, spoke as well as you or I do,” said 
Morton, fi ing angrily on his chair, 
“But Ll should know bim nm among a 
thousand, and when I 

“Stay,” suddenly interrupted th® vouog 
man: “] will aabe sure of one thy, at 
allevents.” And without ‘uriver expian- 
ation, he left the box, but re-appeare: in a 
_ minutes withan unusually serious 
air, 

‘+ 1’m afraid it’s a bad businesss,"’ he said. 
‘*T nave been questioning the box-keeper 
round the corner, who positively declares 
that no ove has come out of the stage-box 
since the performance "a 

“That settles the matter,” sald Dewsbury. 
“] shall go at once for a detective to Scot- 
land Yard, and set the lice at work. I 
suppose,” he added, addressing his wile, 
“you bave no wish to remain bere any 
longer?” 

“Ob, no,” answered poor Mra. Dewsbury, 
whose spirits during the last quarter of an 
hour bad sunk down to zero, “But you 
forget the oarriage is oniy ordered at 
eleven.” 

“That needn’t binder you in tae least,’ 
interposed the good-natured Percy War- 
rington. “if for once in away you will uc- 
cept my escort in a modest ‘four-wheeler,’ 
Snall I have one cailed?’’ 

“[ shail be very glad,’”’ she replied, 
taking her busband’s arm ; for this annoy- 
ing occurence has quite upset me.”’ 
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On returning home, Morton related to 
his wite his interview with the inspector on 
duty, who had held out some hopes of re- 
covering the stolen bracelet, but was 
clearly of opinion that the robbery bad 
been premeditated, and that more than one 

reon Was concerned in it. 

“I told bim the whole story and gave 
him the fall description of the stones and 
mounting,’’ pursued Mr. Dewsbury, “and 
he nosed every particular, and proinised 
that one of the cieverest detectives in the 
force snould devote himeei! exclusively io 
the case. 1 instructed him, of course to 
spare no expense, and it was agreed to let 
we know the result to-morrow evening.”’ 

Toney were stili conversing when ering 
was heard at the door, and a servant pre- 
sently announced the detective, “Mr, Bur- 
tenshaw,”’ followed by the entrance of a 
short, wiry-looking personage, with sharp 
peering eyes and a closely-cropped head. 

“Tne detective, no doubt,’’ thought Mor- 
ton, as he courteously returned the new- 
comer’s salutation, and requested him to 
be seated. 

“I have taken the liberty to call, sir,”’ be- 
gan Mr. Burtenshaw, ‘about your good |a- 
dy’s bracelet. I always like in these tnat- 
ters to get my information firet-hand; it 
saves a deal of trouble, and when I put this 
and that together, a trifle sometimes makes 
all the difference,’’ 

“True,’’ assented Morton, “but I hardly 
see what particulars | can give you, beyond 
those your inspector knows already.’ 

“That's just where you are wrong, sir, if 
you will excuse my saying 80,” replied Mr, 
Burtenshaw. ‘“Wuen i wok the office, and 
got the heads of the story from my chief, 
there was one point in it which struck ine 
as being the keystone of the whole affair. 
From what I gather, there is asecond brace- 
let exactiy similar to the one we are on the 
look-out for. Now, if 1 could only see that 
‘or a moment it would belp me more than 
all the descriptions in the world.”’ 

“Nothing easier,” said Dewsbury, “my 
wife nas it on her arm still, and you can 
examine & as long as you please,’’ 

“Certainly,” chimed in the lady, who by 
thie time bad partially recovered ber usual 
cheerful bess. 

Unfastening the desired object, she gave 
it so the detective, whoo inspected it min- 
utely, but withan evidently disappointed 
air, 

“The stones sre wonderfully fine,” he 
muttered, haift aloud; ‘especially the centre 
one; but the design of the setting might be 
more original, instead of what we cali the 
regulation patiern. It would be next w 
1m posaibie, except for the diawonds, to dis- 
tinguish @ bracelet like this from & doz3n 








others, uniess we could light on the exact 
fellow to it; and, to do that, we inust bav® 
this one in our bands for a few days. Itis| 
our only chance.’ 


Do you mesn to say,” inquired Mortor 
wD ) had overheard the colioguy, *tnas one 
woula enable you to discover the *ber? 

“TU ndoubtedly,’’replied Mr, Burtensaaw 
in a coafident tone. ‘All we require is the | 


test of comparison, and if the lady doesn’t 
object—”’ 

Not in the least,” said Mra. Dewsbury, 
after a moment’s consultation with ber hus- 
band. “I¢ will be as eafe with you as with 
me. 

“Safer, perhaps,” observed the detective, 
carefully Scpcalting the case containing the 
bracelet in his breest-porxet, and taking mp 
jah to <, “Tf the other is Te 

y sus ought to be, you will see 
them both a before the week is out.”’ 

4 = fol eae ev 7 » panes’ to » 
appointment, inspector etectives arriv 
and paar a copy of the hand bill, which 
had widely lated throughout the 
city, offering a reward of five hundred doi- 
lare for the recovery of the stolen broelet, 

**We can do no more at present,”’ he said, 
“until we receive our reports; but no time 
bas been lost, and Iam inolined to think 
we areon the right irack. itis perfeoly 
clear to me that we have to deal with so- 
complished swindiers, clever enough > ua- 
sumeany disguise without fear of detect- 
fon, It was well known that the Princess 
intended to be present at last night's por- 
formance, and they, doubtiess, laid their 
Pp'ans accordingly, contriving, as a nec.s- 
sary precaution, an‘ probably by the aid of 
a light-fingered confederate, to obtain posx- 
session Gi the card-case of one of her suiie. 
This done, they had only to select their 
victim; and as your diamonds, madam,’’ he 
added, turning to Mrs, Dewsbury, ‘‘were, 
by all accounts, more conspicuous by their 
brilliancy than any in the house, it is not 
surprising that they should have given you 
the preference. However, I hope to have 
them yet, for the man I have put on the 
job is asharp fellow, and knows his busi- 
neas,’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ remarked Morton, ‘‘he seemea in- 
telligent enough.”’ 

Then tbe inspector looked puzzled. “You 
a seen Duckett, then?’’ he asked quick- 

y: 
“Duckett? No,but Burtenshaw. You sent 
bim here last night, half an hour after I 
had left you.”’ 

“My dear air,” replied the official, ‘‘we 
are playing at a. I never sent 
anyone, and tuere is no such @ person as 
Burtensbaw in the !orce.” 

‘Ob, you must know him,’’ persisted 
Morton. “A little man, with very short 
hair and remarkably keen eyes.”’ 

‘(Never saw or heard of him in my life,’’ 
wasthe unexpected answer. “What did 
he come for?’ 

“He wanted to see the other braceiet,’’ 
interposed Mrs, Dewsbury, ‘‘and said it was 
a pity be oouldn’t take it with him for a 
few days to compare it with the one that 
was stolen. So, as I believed he came trom 
you, I let bira have it.” 

“Tne deuce you did!”’ exclaimed the in- 
spector, forgetting bis babitual politencas 
in bis indignation at the trick played on 
him, ‘ Tnen, madam, I am afraid the game 
isup., As long as these rascals had only 
one of these bracelets in their nands, there 
was always the chance that it might have 
remained intact, or that an saoccomplice, 
tem pted by the high reward offered, wigtt 
have ‘split’ ou the others But, now that 
they have got both, I wouldn’t mind wa,- 
ering that the goid is already in the mel'- 
ing pot, and the diamonds are on their way 
to Antwerp or Awsterdam,”’ 

Apperently, the wager would have been 
a safe one, for, altuuugh, a considerable 
time has elapsed since tue gals night at the 
opera, Mra. Morton Dewsvury nas never 
heard any further tidings of the purioined 
bracelets, And as Mr. Duckett pithily ov 
served, when the pros and cons of the care 
were iaid before him, it ie ‘ail Loubard 
Street to a China orange’ that she never 


will. 
—_————= °° << —— 

A WILLANDA Way.—The Chinese jour. 
nals teils a wood story of the ingenuity of a 
native lady mwatch-maker, 

A hump-back girl. otnerwise good look- 
ing, had found adifficulty in procuring « 
busband. Oidly enough the go-between 
referred to discovered that there was a 
bump-back youth who bad found a similar 
difficulty in getting a wife, 

This clever lady accordingly arranged a 
match; but, as sach party wes of a very 
eligibie quality in otber reepects, each of 
the respective parents insisted upon obtain- 
ing a surreptitious view of the amorous one 
on either side. 

The go-between adoordingly arranged 
thatthe girl should be interviewed as she 
sat at her spinuing-wheel with her hump 
deftiy inserted ina hole in the mud wali, 
while the man was introduced as be was 
conducting hone a bullock, and leaning 
over ita neck, with a coat negligently thrown 
over hia back. 

The marriage took place, and it then be. 
came too late for tergiversation, as it had 
been endorsed by law. 

————»>_ «= 

A Doo Srony.—Last fail I received a let- 
ter from my eon saying that he and bis wife 
and daughter were coining to pay us # visit, 
He conciuded by saying: “Kili the fatted 
calf and put the bottle on ice.’”’ I read the 
letter aloud to my wile, the dog, a setter, 
sitting up beside ine, and looking #0 wise 
that I called my wife’s attention to It, aay- 
ing, ‘‘Look atthe judge!" After I hed fin- 
ished reading, he berked to go out, and did 
not get home until qulie iete. 

He came into the sitting-room, where | 
was reading, and made such demonstratious 
that 1 followed him to the outside door, and 
in the porch 1 fount the jower part of the 
leg ofa calf, He wagged hie big tall and 
jamped up on me, saying 84 piainiy as he 
could: **There’s the call; now you attend w& 
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AT HOMK AND ABROAD. 


A Pittsburg man is said to bave realiy 
married a girl under the impression that he 
was marrying hersister, His courtebip of 
the other girl was brieftand the sisters so 
closely resembled each other that he pro- 
posed and was accepted before he discov- 
ered bis mistake, © has never contessed, 
the story goes, that he mads this odd error, 
but the girl who losts busband be- 
cause of it insists that she ought to be in 
her sister’s shoes, 


A New York paper publishes the follow- 
ing: Mr. Friese Greene, a British photogra- 
pbher has actually produced a picture with 
only the light issuing from his eye. Having 
stared for 15 8 at a 3000 candle elec- 
tric arc only three feet away, he closed bis 

@and quickly brought it over a sensilive 

te at a distance of one inch, The result 
wasa very faint but distinct image of the 
arc and carbons, due, probably tothe mo- 
mentary phosphorescence of the retina. A 
second attempt failed ~ Seay proved 
too weak to produce ef! 


Big dogs are becoming the fashion in 
New York,tand a local dog fancier accounts 
tor it by saying that ‘‘persons stay in the 
country #o long that they grow wondertully 
fond of the animals, The dogs come to 
town with the familiesand either find lodg- 
ings in the private stables of their masters 
or in stalls rented from livery staties, which 
have now begun to advertise specially fa- 
vorable accomodations at $3 a week. The 
attendance upon a dog includes specially 
prepared food, periodical washings and 
the removal of any parasites they may 
have,”’ 


It is not often that a fire is put out 
with wine. This was done recently at 
Krevzna:h, on the oocasion of a fire which 
broke out at nigntin the house of a large 
wine merchant, seon enveloping the whole 
building. Some sixty hogeheads of wine 
could not only not be saved, but burst, and 
their contents ran into a ditch !n the garden 
benind the house. Here the firemen placed 
their engines, with which they poured 
streams of wine upon the burning buliding, 
and succeeded in getting the fire under con- 
trol. The tumes oi the wine were so strong 
thatthe fireinan had to be repeatedly re- 
lieved. 


A marrieze that was attended with nu- 
merous dfiiculties because of the scarcity 
ot money came offin Cincinnat! a day or 
two ago, After paying tor the license (75 
cents) the groom had but 25 cents lett. He 
collected enough from tbe spectators to pay 
the magistrate’s fee, but then another ob. 
stacle arose. The young man sald that if 
he did not havea certificate to prove bia 
marriage the parents of bis bride’ would not 
belleve the ceremony tad taken place, and 
then (here would be trouble, Anothercol- 
lection was taken and the certificate was 
provided. Then the coup!e went away 
happy! They were from Hamilton Ky, 
and bad eloped to avold the opposition of 
the brid’e parents. 


A tragic comic romance lately occured at 
Buda-Pesthe. A stripling of 17 ‘ell in love 
with a girl three years hia junior, end the 
eblidren were in such despair that they 
had to wait so long to be married that 
they decided to commitauicide, After kins- 
eingand bugging each otner, the couple 
repaired to the Danube,and with for itude 
worthy of a better cause the girl Jumped 


in. Fortunately she could swim and she 
availed herself fully of ner capabilities in 
thatart. She shri: ked for “Help,’’ which 
was soon at band. Just as she was sately 


landed her lover aimed three pistol shots 
at bimaelf, but none of them took eflect, 
and a quarter of an hour laterthe young 
folks were handed over to their respective 
parents, 





Noah Stropp, a New Orleans lad, met hia 
death ina queer manner Thuraday The 
boy and his younger sister were playing to- 
gether in the kiitchen of therrhome. Secur- 


ing #n old musket which bad not been fired 
for 27 years, he unscrewed the barre) from 
the stock, filied tha berrel with walter ana 
placed the inuzzie end in the stove. Calling 


nis sisterto come and hear'!be water boil 
in the barrel, be leaned over and placed bis 
ear tothe breech of thea wrapor. As hedid 
a) an explosion occured, and the boy 
wae instantly killed, being biown several 
{eet away and having his bead nearly car- 
ried off. The barrel of the musket had a 
charge which had been placed In it during 
the war. The boy was not aware of this 
but was merely in search of tun, 


—w 


The name of the young Marquise de Kel- 


boeu!, the exceeding masculine sister of the 
exceedingly effeminate buc de Morny, is 
again on everybody's lips in Paris Her 


latent eccentricity conei*tea in ri‘ing in the 
Bols every morning at * mounted astride 





ber horse instead of on the ordinary side 
gaddi¢. Acoompanied by a couple of her 
malé friends she dasbes alony the avenues 
and bridle-paths at @ #harp oc nter, creating 
an immense astiramong the early habitues 
of the Boia. Separated from her huashend 
always dressed inthe most mian ne ta 
lor-mnade gowns, her brow riy teir « 
ciose to her shapely head and a sing 
giases fixed in her a j M 
pboeu?’ presenta the m mt 
wr r t » 

otber ne “é . 
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FRUNLING AND THE FROGS. 


BY LB HILL, 


could be no doubt about the matter, 

Firat the snow inelied and then the ice 
in the river broke up into great blocks and 
went floating and bobbing up and down 
In the water as it drifted seawarda, 

The great euk waddled from block to 
block, fanning bimeelf and muttering to 
himeelf about the good old da 

“When I was young,” be said, “the 
weather was a weys oid, but times are 
changed, Even the sun dees what it likes 
pow withou' consulting my feelings. IJtis 
not at all respectful of him, not at all re- 
spectfai of Lim, not at all, ata'l, atall’’ 

But nobody lietened to bim, forin that 
part of the world they were all independent 
and hed no manner w speak of.” 

Fach warm day brougtt treab birds north- 
were and seawarde, 

The firat tocome were the pelicans, and 
they were soon followed by the spoonb'lis 
and the long legged red flaningoes, and 
the crowned crane, a proud lesy creature 
And they stood sboutin the broad peer 
river gobbling the fish from morning until 
Dight, and waiting till itehould grow warin 
enough to build tneir nesta, 

Then in every pool and creek and sbal- 
low dyketbetrogs wokeurp, ‘ Croak,croak, 
croak,’ they said, till they nigh deatened 
the air with the sound, So the fr ge croak- 
ed, and the birds gobvled up the troga, and 
the nuk sat in ashady corner grumbling, 
while the sun grew hotter every day, and 
the willow trees began to bud. 

One day « little boy came to the broad 
sunny river. Tue storks brought bim from 
the southern country along wayoft, And 
when the old earth exw this little boy it 
weeglad. The birda flapped their wings, 
aod ran about telling :avh other it wae 
time to build their nesta. The sallow-cat. 
kine broke into gelden fluff, anu the wii- 
low trea grew green like May graas; the 
bulrusbes and the iris pierced their sword. 
like ieaves up through the water that they 
might oateh asight of bis bonny face, and 
wherever bis feet fell the cowslips bios. 
somed and the grass grew. Even the frogs 
croaked fifty mes louder than before with 
pleasure, and no wonder, for be was the 
bonnieet boy in all the world, His name 
was Frubiing. And Frubling loved the birds 
and the flowers and the broad sunny river, 
and they loved biin; but still sometimes he 
sigbed and sald, “Ab! if only I bad a piay- 
mate, bow happy | should always be,” 

Now a long, jong way south lay a warm 
valley among the mountains, Through 
the valley there flowed a littie brook, and 
the brook as the beginning of a broad 
eunny river, 

This valley was such a warm place that 
the winter had left it, the sun shone in 
itand Frubling bat passed through it laughb- 
ing and happy, weeks and weeks before ia 
reached the country of (be broad river, And 
bere In this valley there dweit a littie mad 
and she wae the prettiest littie maid you 
ever saw, She bad long yellow hair, and 
a long yellow gown, and the hairand gown 
were #0 bright and shining that you wight 
have taken ber fora stray sunbeam if you 
bad not looked big! oarefuily,. 

All day long in the early suinimer 
weather she dancea, and she did it so ligbt- 
ly and gally, that a lark'’s song would have 
been easier to catch than thia merry littie 
inaid, 

And the flowers inthe valley called her 
Ka vonnetta, 

Now one day Rayonnetta fell asleep on a 
waior lily leat, and while ashe lay — cy 
big greedy jack came swimming by. He 
biundered up against the lily-stalk, and 
just because he was too proud to go round 
ihe bit it right through, the mischievous 
creature! Rayonnetta did not wake up, not 
eveu when the lily leaf began to float down 
etreat, 

Away and away it floated through the 
tl _wery meadows and beyond tbe moun- 
Lain@, till the little brook swelied into the 
brad sunny river, and there it drifted 
sborewarda, and struck among the buirush 
rools, 

You remember | told you that the frogs 
loved Frubiivug andthe warmer days, but 
they dimiikec the heat and glare of the suin- 
ner sunshine 

They and tue birds would bave liked It 
to be always eprivg, always wari and 
inoiet; but F;ubling grew tall and strong io 
the Lot sun, and be loved it, 

W ben the frogs saw the lily leaf among 
the buirueh roots they caine hopping and 
splashing and croaking throught the water 
to seo What It was, Rayonuetia woke up 
with the aolse they made, 

Sbe stood upio ver boat and shook loose 
ber shining bair and gown, and they abone 
eo ‘ike the bot Junesun tuat the frogs were 
forced to bold up tbeir fore feet to ahield 
their goggie eyes, 

“Croak, croak, croak,’ said all the frogs 
in chorus. 

Riyounetta was trighbtened when she 
Saw buch 6irange, #p. ashing, Crogking creat- 
ures, acd, the unknown and ail around 
ber, and the dark rain-ciouds uanyging over- 
bee". 

“Where is my valley gone?’ she cried, 
‘and the bright suwiner eun,’ 

Croak Cc F 1s wered the 
ré@ @ Olt 
giaridg suns 8 Comme dowr ep 

e ehowers.’” Absd tbey 
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Ts: winter was over and gone, There 
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frogs, 


neae@ euch a tO do } 
see | 


The pelicans snspped their beaks to- 

ther, 

“Coltter, chitter, what’s the matter?’ 
cried one of them, ewsllowing balf a dozen 
frogs ata monutiful, justto make the reat 
anewer quickly. 

But to look at bim next minute you 
would think he had never eaten anything 
stronger than rice pudding in al! bis life, 
for he eat down as meck asa turtie dove, 
and turned up the whites of his eyes just 
like a duck In a thunderstorm. 

The great auk caine waddling up. 

“What, what, what,’’ be said, ‘muet you 
disturb the last few days 1 spend with you? 
iu my younger days nobody spoke until 
they were spoken w, nobody at all, at all 
at all.” 

“Yeh, don’t bother us,” sald the frogs, 
“We've got aright to croak when a chip of 
the sun comes floating down the river and 
brings thesummer upon us before the right 
time, Yab! you go long.” 

‘Suppose I eat the bit of tinsel up,” said 
the greedy pelican, 

“Snare and share!" cried the spoon-bills, 

“Go halves!" cried the crane. 

“A peck turn and turn about,’’ ssid the 
flamingo. 

“Eat ber up and have done with it,” 
croaked the frogs, so they mizbt have, only 
then Frubling and the storks caine to see 
what was the mater. 

Rayonnetta stood on the lily leaf weep- 
ing and wringing ber banda in the midst of 
her shining bair; and the tears tell so fast 
and the belr shone 80 bright;y that together 
they made rainbows all around her. 

When Frubling caught sight of ber he 
clapped bis nands and laughed and cried: 

“Here is my playmate come; come and 
play with me you beautiful little maid.” 

“She belongs to the frogs,”’ raid the spoon. 
bills. 

“We're going to eat her up,’’ cried the 
crane. 

“Sue's nothing$to do with you,” said the 
pelican, 

“Orcak, croak, if you want her you mnat 
fight for ber,’’ said the trogs, but they did 
not think be would have courage enough 
to vo it. 

“Eat ber up!” cried Frahling, “Never! 
I'll tight you every one firet.”’ 

And be ran and pulled up two long 
spear grasses for lances, and two toadstools 
that bad out lived the winter for shields, 

“Come on,” cried he, brandishing his 
lance, 

So when the frogs saw he meantto fight 
they chose out the biggost and bravest fel- 
low awong them and mounted him on a 
pelican. 

Frubling’s horse was the youngest and 
strongest of the storks, 

The frog and the pelican thought they 
would soon make mincemenst of the stork. 
If they only trightened Fruhling they 
would be content. 

So they came charging up, snapping and 
croaking as fast as young gaine cocks, 
Snap, snap, snap, went the pelican’s great 
beak; croak, croak, crouk, went the frog, 
while all the other birds stood round in a 
ring, flapping their wing#, and the frogs 
cheered, aud little Rayonnetta iooked on 
at the fight from a toad-stool, 

Frubling and the stork stood stil! so that 
everyone thought they were afraid. 

But they were not a bit, and when the 
frog came near enough Fruhling nade such 
a tierce thrust with bis epear that almost be- 
fore you could say ‘Jack Robinson" he 
bad rent the frog spinning into the middie 
of next week. And not atrog staid ifn sight, 
nota esing'é6 one, 

Theo Frubling ran to the toadstool and 
heiped Rayonnetta down, 

“Now | have won you,” he said, ‘‘you 
will stay with me,”’ 

“With all my heart,” gaid Kayonnetta, 

“Then,” said Frubling, “you shall be our 
queen, and help né inasé the flowers grow, 
and to take careo? the little unfledged 
birds; and then when autumn comes 
we will fly away south wards with the storks 
and the sunshine to some Wari and sunny 
jand,”’ 

So the birds owned Frubling for the vic- 
tor and Ray onnetia for their queen, 

And 6be made thew all such dainty curt- 
seys and smiled 80 sweetly tat every one 
was charmed with her, and the great auk 
sald: 

‘*Dear lady, your grace reminds we #0 of 
the daysof iny youth, I can hardiv believe 
they are over yet; bardly atall, at all, at 
all.”’ 
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IN FAIRYLAND. 


BY SHEILA, 


mands fora fairy story that though 

she bad already told then hatadcz-a 
of other kinds she had tocomply with tueir 
requeat, 

“As you bave already been told aboutthe 
German fairies,” she began ‘and as wethave 
just been speaking of the Scovch poet Burns 
who refera to Keipies, | will noose Scot- 
Jand and | will teil you who Ke! pie was,”’ 

“Wel, he was supposed to be a wuater- 
goblin who haunted the lakes and s#treain, 
and appeared to people in the form of a 
horee, Toe tale ran that if anyone was 
| tooliab enough to geton his back, b® very 


T E children were eo earnest in theirde 





soon repented of it, for inischievous Kelpie | 


pool or river 


and give bie rider a good wetling, and even | 


woud jump Into the nearest 


perbaps drown bim, which 
woree In Forfarehire toere 
the old red randsione wi 
Ke ea’ feat 

[ ere wae a 
went DY tbe name 
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wae inf 


i Glatter es he moved. 


“He had the character of being quite as 
fond of mischievous pranks as bis cousin 
Kelpie: and J have read somewhere of how 
he tricked two travellers on a derk night. 

Toey were walking quickly along when 
they heard a dolefal Voie calling from the 
river Kutriek, ‘Loat, lost! 

‘Naturally evough they thought that 
soineone wes drowning, and bastened to his 
as*i<tance as fast a8 possible, 

‘ Fartber away in the distance thecry was 
repeated of ‘Loat, lost!’ and away went the 
travellers in pursuit of it; but the drowning 
person always seemed just a little ahead of 
them, 

“When morning dawned the two found 
thermsaeives, to their po small surprise, up 
the mountain, close to the source of the 
river. And, to crown all, they could bear 
Suellycoat clattering down again, roaring 
with laughter atthe clever trick he had 
piaved them, 

“Fo! k seemed to be rather fond of ‘mak- 
ing be.1eve’ (bat water epirits took the form 
ct horses, In ‘he Snetiand Isles they used 
Lo talk of @ pretty little fellow named Shoo- 
piites, who would try to entice people to 
inount bin, and then gallop with thew ino- 
to the 86a. 

“A similar sprite haunted the Orkneys, 
but be was known se Tangle—from Tang, 
the seaweed, with which he was covered. 

“Tne land-fairies of these islands were 
said to wear armor, which, I think, was 
rather a pretty fancy, was it not? 

“The Highiaoders give to the fairies the 
nawe ot 'D ine Sule,’ or Men of Peace; and 
sounrt times call them tne ‘good ple’ or 
‘goo! neighbor,’ Butthey will notsepeak 
vitvem atall if they can avoid it, because 
the believe that the fairies, although invisi- 
ble, cin see and hear anything that concerns 
them. 

‘Tue Lowland fairies are described as 
being email, but beautifully formed, with 
long guiden hair, which is fastened with a 

golden comb, 

“Their dress consists ofa mantle of green 
cloth inlaid with wild flowers, green pin- 
taloons buttoned with bobs of silk and asil- 
ver shoes, They carry bows and arrows 
and ride on beautiful little white horses, 

“Tne Fairy Rade or Procession is a grand 
sight and anyone who likes to pixce a 
branch of rowan (mountain asb) over bis 
door can look at in safety—ul ways provided 
it happens to pass his way, you know. 

“Tue Rade is popularly supposed to take 
place at the beginning of the summer, and 
although I have never seen one, and can 
hardiy expect to do so, being sucb an un- 
believer, yet I have read of acertain wo. 
man who said that she once caught sight of 
it. I suspect inyseli that she went to sleep 
and dreamt it; however, this was her ac- 
count of the matter. 

‘+ *The fairies,’ said the old dame, ‘were a 
wee, wee fowk with green scarves, and 
they rode on iittle white nags with long 
tails and manes hung wilb whistles, which 
the wind played On as the procession swept 
along,’ 

“But she did not have time to exanine 
into things; for, unfortunately, the fairy 
cavaliers jumped over a high hedge and 
disappeared, 

‘1.18 said that when the fuiries wished to 
remove to another place, they cry ‘Horse 
and Hattock,’ for this is the eifin signal for 
mount and be off, 

‘' Pne Soottish pheasants believe that num- 
bers of little elves live quite close to human 
dwellings, often under the ‘door-stane’ or 
threshold. They do not harm people, un- 
less they are spoken of in an insulting man- 
ner, «nd 20 Scotswoman would dream of 
throwing boiling water or anything out 
of her door which might be likely to hurt 
the ‘good neighbors,’ 

“It inakes no differénes to ber that neither 
she nor anyone of her faintly ever sees 
these friendly e!ves; she feels quite certain 
they are there al the same, only they are 
rather shy and retiring. 

“In olden times a great many places— 
such a8 fountains, wells, rocky caverns, 
and green shadowy della and giens—were 
dedicated to the fairies, and it was deemed 
a bad omen to pass by them without paying 
soOii6 Wiark of respect to their invisible oo- 
cupants, 

“Into one fairy well folk use to throw 
crooked pins, though why they selected 
this curious tribute 1 cannot say. It is 
rather dittoult to see why fairies should 
want crouked pins more than ordinary 
people. 

“AU the top of a mountian in Peeblee is a 
epring called Cueese Well; because passers. 
by Used to throw into it @ bit of cheese, 

“It is really quits amusing to read of all 
the things psop.e formerly did to keep the 
fairies ia @& good temper; and very often 
they were dreadfully atraid of them, 

“There area few more members of the 
elfin race who have been invested with 
special names and qualities, For instance, 
old casties and towers were supposed to 
be inhabited by eprites calied Powries or 
Dubters, whose chief delight seems to fie 
in tuaking @ great noise, as if they were 
continually beating flax, 

“The Kiilmoulis was a carious species of 


cobiin, for he ie described as having no 
mouth, 





' at-ibe-Wa’, the only 


“Folk imagined that be was a sort of 
Brownie, and always iived in a mill, some- 


| tiiaes helping, but ofteaer hindering the 


iniiiér in bis work. 
“It was once thought that every mill had 
ite K limoulis, but tuls belief has died out. 
“Toe Brown Man o’ the Muirs was a 
turdy dwar’, wicue perticalar province 
p-sed to Detbe wild and deso.ate 
} eased nb Drown. 
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who was troubled with the toothache! 

“Nor was this all, for this comical ’ 
who wes sup to look like a grisly oid 
man dressed in a red coat and blue b 
rejoiced in a tail—a long tail, lise a mon. 
key’s. 

OHie place of abode wasin the Border 
kitchens, and bis partioular seat a large 
hook which hung by a chain from a beam 
in the chimneys to bold pote and kettles, 

“His amusement was to swing bimeeit to 
and fro, and nodoubt histail was of some 
assis'ance to him here. 

“\Wag-at-the-Wa’, with his toothache and 
hia tail, bas gone the way of many another 
goblin, for no one has belief in him; a very 
good thing too!” 


FIGHTING A PANTHER. 





they calied him ‘'Dead-Shot Jim,” 

Leaning on bis rifle, bis bright dag. 
wor glistening in bis belt, he told this atory 
of an encounter with a panther :— 

“My two dogs had treed the animal on 
the other side of the deep guich which J 
would have to cross on a fallen tree to reach 
him. I worked my way tothe fallen tree, 
and started to cross it. I went very slowly 
as the log was quite slippery. 

‘My dogs had ceased their noise when I 
first came to view, but just as I was about 
hal'-way across the bridge they began to 
bark more fiercely than ever, [ thought 
that perhaps the anima! had seen me and 
was about to jumpoaut of the tree and make 
bis escape. [ stopped in my dangerous 
walk, and, steadying myself, looked up in- 
to tne tree. Great powers! I had seen a 
great many pantbers before, and had killed 
a tew, but the one I saw looking at ine from 
the branches of the oak was larger and 
tiercertvan any 1 had ever seen or heard 
tel! about, 

‘“‘He lay crouched along a branch about 
inid way to the top of the oak, and glared at 
me with great eyes that gleamed like balls 
of fire. 

“From the moment he first beheld me 
he paid not the slightest attention to the 
dogs, bat kept his eyes rivetted on me, 
uttering deep growls, and swaying his long 
tail toand fro. I knew that! had no time 
to lose, buc must act quickly, as the varmint 
was preparing to spring at me, 

“Bracing myself for the shot as beat [ 
could on the slippery tree, I raised my rifle 
to my shoulder, and aimed for the centre 
of the brute’s head, 

“Just as | pressed the trigger a piece ot 
rotten bark that I was standing on gave 
way, anal slipped, sat the poe when 
the rifle vomited its load of fir6 and lead, 
In saving myself from failing the empty 
gun slipped from my grasp to the rocks be- 
low, and I should have followed it had | 
not luckily been astraddle of the tree, 

“{ drew my hunting knife from wy belt, 
but bad no sooner done so than the panther 
gave a sbriek of mingled pain and rage, 
and the next moment he bounded from his 
perch and landed on the ground within 
three feet of one end of the log on which I 
sat. 


HH" was a hunter of the Wild West. and 


“The ball from my rifie had madea slight 
wound in the brute’s head, the blood from 
which ran into his eyes, making bim look 
terrible in his maddened fury. His eyes 
were fastened on me, and I knew that his 
next spring would bring him within a foot 
or two of where I sat. 

“My faithful dogs were by this time at the 
rear of the infuriated beast, and before he 
could leap upon me they attacked him 
boldly. Heturned with a flash, and, witha 
yell of detiance, struck one of the dugs such 
a blow with his powerful paws that knocked 
the poor pup dead into the river below. 
The other dog had got a grip on one of the 
panther’s hind legs, and neld on gamely. 

“The next moment the dog and panther 
were roiling on the ground tn astruggie 
for the mastery. The huge beast threw up 
clouds of earth and dead leaves with his 
sbarp Claws, and for a time both combatants 
were lost to view inthe dust. The strug- 
gle soon ceased, and through the failing 
leaves | could eee the writhing dog between 
the jaws of the panther, The Jaws came to- 
gether, aud 1 could bear the crunching of 
bones, and in another moment the lim 
body of the dog was thrown cn the ground. 

“Toe panther was now  tnoroughly 
enraged. Giving his head a shake to free 
his 6yes from the dust and dirt, he gave a 
yell that nearly froze my biood, and 
croucbed for a epring, 

‘1 grasped my knife tirmly in my right 
hand, and steadying myseit with my left, I 
awaited the shock. It came. Tue long, 
lithe body flasned through tne air, and the 
next woment 1 was sitting face to face with 
the infuriated beast. 

‘Leaning torward quickly I plunged the 
keen biade once, twice into ihe animal's 
neck. The hot biood spurted into my face, 
I fet the breath of tue panther on my 
cheek, and then the powerful claws, armed 
with the long, Sharp nails, rose in the air, 
aud then descended on my chest, | felt the 
sbarp claws buraing through my flesh. 

‘Tue kaife teil trom my weakeved gia*p 
and bounded on the rocks w the river beé- 
iow. | felt wy brain wuirling., I made a 
desperate grav at the panther before me, 
abu, locked in a ciose embrace, we rolled off 
me log, and fell togetheron the rocks be- 

ow. 

“The sun was far down on the horizon 
when | recovered c nsciousness, |] was not 
Very Seriously burt, jor in the fal! I landed 
on wp of the panther, which saved me frou 

aving my bones broken. Tne pantbe 

4 lead on the rocks before me My 


© was dead pDelore rock & 


née struck the 
- ce 
It is a good thiny to learn caution by th 
mistortune of others, 
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Yes, love, I remember the story 
Told there in that holy night, 

With the Joy of Love's great rapture 
Filling our souls with light. 


And never a love so stainless 
Hath man to woman told, 

Since the days of great dead Petrarch— 
The grand love days of old. 


Never as pure a passion 
Hath this age ever seen; 
Never as great soul worship, 
On, Love divine, my Queen! 


Ah! sweet, the great Love nectar 
From Eros’ magic weil, 

We drank as night together, 
Cast o’er us ite holy spell. 


And I tell you, oh, queen of women, 
Of alt our lives, the best 

Was that white night of beauty, 
When we found one hour’s rest. 


The shadow passed from between us, 
With love's delicious pain, 
Asl counted the pulse of your heartbeats 
And kissed you again and again. 
SS er 8 


DEGENERATE WORDS. 





The history of a word is often singularly 
jike that of a human being. Some words 
rise from a very lowly origin in the slums 
of slang to respectability and general use 
and acceptance; others, entering the lan- 
guage under much more favorable coadi- 
tions, fall by mischance or neglect into 
disuse, and drag out a maimed existence in 
lower forms. 

A good example is the word ‘‘gob.’”’ As 
a noun this is now vulgarly applied to the 
mouth, and s# a verb it means to swallow. 
“Shut your gob?’’ isa polite invitation to 
silence among certain classes of society. 
But the word itself wa very ancient and 
re-pestable one. ‘‘Gob’’ formerly meant, 
in a general sense, a small portion, mass or 
collection of anything. 

Its longer torm is ‘‘gobbet.’’ It was of- 
ten used literally or metaphorically to des- 
cribe a mouthful or a piece of anything 
just large enough or fit to be put into the 
mouth at once. The geueral meaning 
seems to have survived in this country. 

In Mark Twain’s ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ 
Gibralter is described as ‘‘pushed out into 
the seas on the end of a flat, a narrow 
strip of land, and is suggestive of ‘s gob’ 
of mud en the end of a shingle.’’ 

Another degenerate word is ‘‘clean,’’ in 
the sense ot ‘‘entirely,’’ or ‘‘altogether,”’ 
The word with this meaning wa: constant- 
ly employed by good writers untila very 
recent date, but its use now in serious 
writing would be considered colloquial, if 
not vulgar. 

To be ‘‘shut of’’ a person or thing, mean- 
ing to be rid of it is a familiar provincialism. 
But the phrase was formerly in very re 
spectable literary use. Bunyan, who was 
naturally fond of racy and proverbial ex 
pressions, uses it in the ‘‘Holy War.”” | 

To ‘‘c.tton,’’ meaning to agree with, to 
take to, is now a common colloquial ex- 
pression. This use of the word, however, 
was common several centuries ago. It is 
found occasionally in Elizabethan writers. 
“To cotton,”’ like 80 many other so-called 
Americavisms, is simply a survival, in 
vulgar use on both sides of the Atlantic, 
of a respectable old word. It may be noted 
by the way, as regards its etymology, tha’ 
it has connection with the p!ant cotton, but 
is derived from a Welsh verb, meaning to 
agree, to consent. 

A notable instance of descent from liter- 
ary to vulgar use is to be found in the his- 
tory of one of the meanings of the verb to 
“cut,”” The ‘‘phrases to ‘‘cut over,’’ and 
to “‘cut away,’’ are found in the writers of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
bearing precisely the same meaning as at- 
taches to the corresponding modern slang 
expressions. With the present day use ot 
these phrases is generally associated the 
idea of more or less hurried, or enforced 
departure. 


writers 


” 


frequent literary use for its high estate, it 
became a familiar locution in the vocabu- 
lary of the street. It is tound so far back 
as the ninth century, and in {fact is common 
in mostof the early writers. 

Another street word of respectable de 
scent, is ‘‘fadge,’’ to suit, or fit. Its use is 
now pretty well confined; but it is to be 
found in Shakespere, and in other great 
writers. 

A word that might have served a very 
useful purpose in our language is ‘‘proser.”’ 
We have no equivalent for the French 
**prosateur,’’ a word invented in imitation 
of the Italian ‘‘prosstore,’’ a writer in 
prose. ‘‘Proser’’ was coined to meet the 
want, and is to be found in this sense in 
Drayton. Bat the word has degenerated, 
and is now so universally used and accept 
ed asa mere synonym for a bore, or a dul! 
talker or writer, that it would be a hopeless 
task to try to employ it in any higher or 
brot.der sense, and, for the present at least, 
we must be content with the rather ugly 
compound ‘‘prose writer.’’ 

The phrase to ‘‘make bones of,’’ that is, 
to find d.fficulty in anything, is now re- 
stricted to colloquial use; but it was for 
merly current literary coin, and is {requent- 
ly met with in much otf our older litera 
lure, 

Ite earlier torm was, ‘‘to find bones in,”’ 
which clearly shows the phrase to have 
originated in a reference to bones in suup, 
or similar food, regarded as obstacles to 
swallowing. 

In this form it is found as early as the 
fifteenth century. It does not occur in its 
present shape ‘‘to mako bones’ until a 
century later, but from this period on to 
the end of the sevenieenth century it was 
in constant use. 

*“Gills,’’ a slang term for the lower part 
of the face was used with much the same 
meaning by Ben Jonson, and by Lora 
Bacon. To ‘‘swop,’’ that isto exchange 
or barter, is now an undeniably vulgar 
word, but it appears in the classic pages of 
the ‘‘Spectator,’’ and is also to be tound 
much earlier. ‘‘Tall,’’ in the American 
sense of vain or braggart, is only a modi- 
fleation of the former generally accepted 
meaning of brave or bold. 

But the list might be extended almost in 
definitely, for the words and phrases given 
above are but eaampies of a very large 


class. 
ee 


Aas! itis not until time, with reckless 
hand, has torn out half the leaves from the 
bok of human lite to light the fires of pas 
si0n with from day to day, that man be 
gins to see that the leaves which remain 
are few in number, and to remember, taint 
ly at first, and then more clearly, that up 
on the early pages of that book was writ 
ten a story of happy influence which he 
would fain read overagain. Then comes 
listless irresolution, and the inevitable in 
action of despair; or else the firm resolve 
to record upon the leaves that still remain 
a nobler history than the child’s story with 
which the book began. 


Brains of | Bold. | 








Fear is the tax that conscience pays to 
guilt. 

Our lives are measured by our works, not 
our years. 

Everything good in man leans on what 
is higher. - 

‘‘Pluck, Patience and Politeness’’ makes 
a pretty motto. 

Educating the mind is like fertilizing and 
tilling the soll. 

Watch, for the idleness of the soul ap. 
proaches death, 

He who makes a fool of himself, will find 
many to help him, 

We think very few people sensible ex- 
cept those who are of our opinion. 

Were every one to sweep before his own 
house, every street would be clean, 

To have ideas is to gather flowers. To 
think ts to weave them into gariands, 


God is better served in resisting atempta- 








__Femininifies, 


The house showeth the owner. 
In a good house all is quickly ready. 


Twin sistere in Richmond, Va., have 
arranged to be married on the same day. 


The craze for gold and siiver handles for 
canes and umbrellas is beginning to lessen, 


A pretty girl don’t object to reflections 
on herself when they come from a looking-giass, 


One tablespoontul, well heaped, granu 


lated coffee A or best brown sugar weighs one 
ounce, 


Once in a while let your husband have 
the last word; it will gratify him and be no particu- 
lar loss to you, 


At ao Eoglish church wedding the other 
day the bridesmaids marched in with their bouquets 
tiled to the ends of waiking sticks. 


Queen Margaret ot Italy did her own 
Christmas shopping and went the rounds of the shops 
in Rome like the plainest of house wi ves, 


La Tosca siicks are carried by courageous 
«irle of fashion, They cost from $5 to $50, and their 
correct length is to the top of the snoalder, 


It the eyes of a Turkish girl are not 
large enough for beauty the outer corners of the 
eye-lids are cut to make the eye the proper sise, 


A little girl of Puvuulan, Ga, raised 
enough peannts and sugar cane to pay for 6% acres 
of land, and she had enough money left to fence it 
with, 


Very pretty is a piece of bric-a-brac in 
antique ivory, representing a rustic well, with the 
figuresof a boy and irl sitting on the sides, throw- 
ing stones lato the water, 


A young lady who lately give a milli 
ner an order fora bonnet said: ‘‘You must make it 
plain but still attractive and smart, as I sit in a con- 
spicuous place in church,’* 


Ages will come and go, but woman will 
not be perfectly happy until she can have eyes at- 
tached to her shoulders, so that she can look up and 
criticise her own back hair. 


A new role for women in London is that 
of serving writs. A pretty young women there is 
sald vo find doors open to her which to nearly every 
other Sheriff's officer are shut fast. 


R cogn zed bim. Mre Weatend: ‘‘You 
appear to recognize that gentleman?’’ Mrs. Lake- 
side, of Chicago: ‘*Yues, we used to be quite intl- 
mate, He was one of my earlier husbande,'’ 


A unique inkstand represents a silver to 
boggan rushing down hill, with the figure of a 
frightened gir: cllaging on for dear lite, When the 
young lady Is lifted from the toboggan an ink wel] 
is disciosed, 


A Maine historian says that in old times 
the fine ladies of Mastport—then a very gay, flour- 
ishing town—used .@atquire beautiful complexions 
by sleeping with their heads out of the windows In 
foggy weather, 


Use the word ‘‘woman’’ whenever you 
can, Shelsa fine woman, acultivated woman, ora 
clever woman is better than ‘‘lady.’* still it te 
proper to say lady sometimes, as she isa ‘‘iady’’ in 
every relation of life, 


Brown: “I see that the bustle is no 
longer worn.’’ His wife: **Where did you see that, 
my dear?’’ Brown, meekly: *‘la the newspapers.’ 
His wife, sharply: ‘*Well, when you see it in the 
street just let me know!’’ 


Mr. Poots, to Mrs. Ham-Canvas, of Chi 
cago: ‘You didn’t stay in Paris long.’’ Mrs. Ham- 
Canvas, with asigh: *‘Not :ong. Just as I got to 
feel at home and like a genuine Parisite, {Mr. Ham- 
Canvas bad to go back home,’’ 


‘My detective caught a woman stealing 
goods in the store this morning, Captas,’’ sald 
Tureads; ‘*now what kind of a charge shall |] make 
avainsther?’’ ‘Well, that depends,*’’ returned the 
cauttous lawyer, ‘‘llow was she dressed?’' 


A Gotham paper speaks of a tashiona 
ble lady whose parents are not poesessed of wealth 
in proportion to her pretensions, who excused her- 
self toa visitor for doing huusework thus: **Mother 
andi doour own bousework because it is so very 
romantic.’ : 

Steve: ‘Yes, poor Blivena does look 
melancholy, as you say. He atill suffers from the 


consequences of an early love affair.’’ Maud, in- 
stantly interested. * Ob, tell me, did the young 
lady dle or perve falss?’’ Steve: ‘Neither. She 
married bim!’’ 


Young housekeeper, to butcher: ‘‘You 
may send me some ducks, i think, to-day.’’ Butcher: 
**yes'm; canvas-backe, | suppese?’’ Y. H., who 
knows nothing about ducks: ‘*Well—er—no, I guess 
not; they might be tough, Send plain ducka, with- 
out the canvas-backs,’’ 


Assistant, to young lady, who has pur 
chased a palrof gold sieeve Mnks for her flance: 
**‘Any initials, Missr’’ Young lady: “3 forgot; en- 


grave the letter U—his firat aame,’’ **Ah! may I 
ask if itis Uriah or Ulysseo* Names with U are 
rare:’’ ‘'No; his name w Eugene,’* was the proud 
reply. 


Too confidential by half. Brown’s flan- 
cee: **Tell Mr. Browa that the flowers were far wo 
expensive for me.’’ Brown’s man: “Oh, they're 
nothing. You oaght Ww see the vig bouquets that 
come to the hoese. I beard master say only yeater- 
day, ‘lt’ll be kine to pay for them alter the wed- 
ding.’’’ 


Having danced till 3 fa the morning, 





FAasculinities. 


Hear instruction and be wise, and re- 
fuse it not. 

Wherever the speech is corrupted the 
mind is aleo, 

Principals are responsible for acts of 
their agents, 

Without contentment there is no wealth, 
aad with it no poverty, 

Some that smile have in their heart, I 
fear. millions of mischief, 

An angry man is again angry with him- 
self when he returns to reason. 

Silence isa figure of speech, unanswera- 
bie, short, cold, bat terribly severe. 

Druckenness turns a man out of him. 
self, and leaves a beast in his room. 

What we need most is not so much to 
realize the idea! as to idealize the real. 

The boy who has seen hard times usu- 
ally crows up to be a sympathetic man. 

A decent man will vot swear, if for no 
other reason than that all vicious men do swear, 

If men wish to be held in estee.n, they 
must associate with those only who are estimable, 

Jones: “D> you teil your wite where 
you spend your evenings!'’ Smith: ' Yes, when l 
kaow,.’’ 

The true test of a man’s character is not 
his deportment in a crisis, butin the little everyday 
affairs of life, 

If you want to take the starch all out of 
an enemy just do bim a good turn when he Is expect- 
ing an evil one, 

There are few wild beas'a more to be 
dreaded than a communicative man having nothing 
bv communicate. 

One Himilton, aged 79. recently mar 
ried bis daughter's 16-year-old governess, in San 
Bernardino county, Cal, 


He that believes himself to be the hap 
ptost man is about right, and he that thinks bimeelf 
the most miserable don't mies it very far. 


The man that has an open heart tor dis 
trese and a gaping pocketbook fur wan’ is one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, whether he wears a diamond or a 
wart on his Ginger, 


Leap year is over, and there are several 
eligible young gentlemen who remain uncalled for, 
There seems to be no cure for them but to be marked 
down and set aside for 1492. 


Tommy: ‘I wouldn't like to be the 
preacher's little boy.’* Aunt: *‘Why?'’ Tommy: 
‘Ob, he’s got handreds and hundreds of slippers. 
They are scattered all over the house,’ 


A novel present was made by a Florida 
young man to his best girl, His teeth being too 
close for beauty he badtwo of them extracted and 
mounted ia gold, to be worn as ear-rings. 


When a lady neglects to thank you for 
the seat which you surrender to ber on the cars, 
do not ve oflended. Astonishmentis the only feel- 
ing which can deprive a woman of words, 


A social observer criticises what he calls 
the *‘stupid silence’’ of most Americans when din- 
ing In hotels and restaurants, ‘‘It looks,’’ he says, 
*‘as though every one had been quarreling.’* 


A buyer of goods should remember one 
thing when a merchant talks about ‘‘letting him tn 
on a ground-floor price.’’ There is often one floor 
below the gronnd floor, where the cellar comes in, 


“Do you believe there is any such thing 
asluck?’’ asked a young man of an old bachelor. 
“Ido. L'vehad proof of it.’ ‘‘In what wav?'’ 
**) was refused by five girlie when | was a young 
man,’*’ 


The wise man who said, ‘' Never allow 
yourself to get out of anything,’’ never fell into a 
duck pond, struck a horne:’s nest or got into Jali. 
Like many another philosopher, be le an inexperi- 
enced innucent, 


Frank Green, a Kentucny murderer, who 





had killed three men, was drowned the other day 
while escaping from officers, This would seem to 
damage the theory that a man born lo be hanged 


would never be drowned, 


Citizen, to physician: ‘‘I say, doctor, do 
you know anything about Krown’s financia’ stand- 
inginthecommuanlity? Ishe prompt?’’ Physician: 
**Well, all I know is that I have been his family 
physician for seven years, and he's always pal’ me, 
and a man who will pay his ductor’s bill will pay 
aoything.’’ 


A European who recently returned from 
a tour of the States says that Americanos are ultra 
polite. He declares that good preediag is carried to 
such amp extent thata gentieman will aot think of 
offering the seat he has been usins w a lady who en- 
tersethe cars and Ofnds ouly standing space anda 
band-strap at ber dispvsal, 


It seems that a new type of blindness has 
been developed at the United States reeraiting of- 
fice that Is probably not necessarily peculiar toihis 
region. Itisthatof having defective eyesight for 
about two weeks aftera ‘‘spree.’’ Nine out of ten 
men were reiused permisaion to enter the ranks one 
day recently because they had this disease. 


Druggist, playfully squirting some j ockey 


club on Brown's coat: ‘“There, Brown, you're oa 








6 ” 
= ree sacegpeadi Manage meaning tion to evil than in many formal prayers. Miss Catharine Sewers, of Wiliiameburg, N. Y., | whole flower garden a/l by yourself.'’ Brown, In 
to desist from, to give up in a familiar ] t ‘hed bereelf « ke eand gavea yawn, She | alarm: ‘Great Seott! Man, dv you know what you 
’ col- . ; o- ) — stretched bereelf on a lounge and ¢ y : 
loquialism with : aliari mod It isd ficult to divest one’s eelt of vanity, had never yawned sueb « yawn before, and hopes | have done?'' Druggist: ‘Nothing serious, I hope 
° pec y ern ap- because impossible to divest cae’s self of self-love. never to yawn that way again. They etruck the | Brown. ‘Serious? Why, you've saturated me wit! 
L rance; but In reality it c&én shovy good Tk : fit search af er trut! whict alarm and hurried ber off in an ambulance to a bos- jockey clab, aud my wife never ses anything 
: , P . nere 16 DO € 2 le ) meu bd ont dd b ‘ add 
authority for its existence in its use by , heen of Gih, Ranta 60 ive the woth Wi | | pital 1¢ had dislocated her Jaw. hellotrcpe 
does not, rst o © live th : th ‘ 
some the best and most vigorous of prose | xnows. “Toa niy bea sister to you, George; When gold chains become dirty wash 
, — ‘ w , at wor't do, Mise them weliin a good lather, ar . 
i ¢ ,CaV a“ r ane : : ae 
A frequently-heard vulgarism is ‘‘along | * © cena me ate a ” while stil we 
t,”’ in the sense of ‘‘on account of sat, — — ” ' 
vulgar as j P + The Lypocrite we (he exce ‘ ‘ e w aking 
aigar as its use is now Considered to be, it| ~ an eo thtnee tlencelé - rowing hesself ap with ahnos = 
la & genuine, good old phrase, that was in seeming to be virtuous. augbty grace, **you may same the day.’ cannot be obialne . * 
£ETNMTI sac torte 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICAL. 

E‘jgar Saitus’ new novel, “A Transection 
in H-arte,”” forme the leading featare of 
Iappincott's Magazine for February. It is 
&@ mudy of the Kev. Mr. Gonfallon's love tor 
his wile’ sister, HK. H. S.oddard continues 
hie literary rerm'niscences with an interest- 
ing eketoh of Nathbenial Hawthorne, Jobn 
Habberton's ‘At Last: Siz Days inthe Life 
ofan Ex Teacher’ reaches ite fifth instal- 
ment, and will appeal w all lovers of obil- 
dren, The ninth story in Tourgee’s seri 
“With Gauge & Swaliow,” is entitie 
“Minsionary Joe,’’ and is a cleverand inge- 
nious bit of work. Mies Frances E, Wad- 
leigh telis of ber ‘Ex perievoes as a Govern- 
ment Clerk,”’ and “An Ex Editor” has a 
brigut, shrewd, and humorous aketch en- 
titted **Tue Days when I Went Journaling.’’ 
Tove poems are contributed by Homer 
Greene, Heien Gray Cone, Mary Bradley, 
and M. P, Tae Monthly Gossip, k-Talk, 
and Every Day's Keoord are excellent as 
usual. 

“Obristian Work Among the Cree Indi- 
ans,”’ isthe titie ofthe opening articie in 
the Fepruary Quiver, and this is followed 
by “A Sernoa on Salt,” by the Rev. 
Michael Kastwood. A second installinent 
of the Interesting serial, Miss Hilary's Suit- 
ore, ia given. Am ng otver contributions 
are ‘(iod's Preventing Goodness,’’ a prety 
story entitied “Santa Claus at Clifton Cot- 
tage,” “Tue Joy ot Chris,” a rather long 

yom, with illustration, called “Ono the 
wake of Thun,” by Jonn Francia Waller; 
“The Seven Leaves of the Vine,” by Bish- 
op Alexander; “The Ead of an Oid Ro- 
mance,”’ “To the Lions,’’ a thrilling paper 
by Prof. Cbureb; ‘St. Colombo’s Cathe- 
drai, Londonderry,”’ “Presbyterians in 
Councli,"”" by Prot. Blaikie; an ilustrated 
mper on “Some Little Known Biblical 
‘reasures,’’ and a bundle of ‘Short Ar- 
rowe’’ of more than usual interest. $1 50a 
year, Cassell & Co., publishers, New York. 

DP —- - ——e 

Wisk SayYInas sy a Saas. —We know 
nothing, and yet it is knowing something 
to know that thou knowest nothing. 

By a conceit, a certain red fly hato been 
called a lady-bird, and bidden to fly away 
home, The counsel is good, even to her 
who is neither bird nor fly, Thereis no 
piace like home. 

The woeather-cock, working easily, can 
tell the way of the wind, but il the weather- 
cock sticks, the course of the wind will not 
be influenced thereby. Remember this, 

Virtuous love is wholesome, Theretore 
be virtuous, to make thyself worthy of self. 
love, Not, of course, that thou art thereby 
prevented from loving somebody eise, 

Talk to thyself, and insist on a reply, yet 
not betore the world, leat it think that no- 
vody eise will talk to thee, 

A cat, even if she betriendly, never ap- 
proaches thee by adirect course. No more 
dves a truth, O friend; but winding round 
thy stupidities, and rubbing up against thy 
prejudices, it reaches thee gently, and then 
perhaps scratches 

A atitch ip time saves nine, If therefore 
thou feeleat one in thy side, be thankfal, 
O tr end, 

Soloiwnon knew several things, allowing 
for bis age, bul we all could teach bim a 
fow others. 

i - 2- —————— 

THR PowkER or Worps —The power of 
words is iiiustrated by tue following: 

A wealthy man, who owns a country 
residence, recently became dissatisfied 
with it, and determined to have another. 
So he instructed a real estate agent famous 
tor bis ee powers to advertise it 
for private sale, but to conceal the location, 
telling purchasers to apply to his office. 

Ina fow days the gentieman happened 
to see the advertisement, was pleased with 
the acooount of the place, showed it to his 
wile, and the two ooncluded it was just 
what they wanted, and they would secure 
it at once 

So be went to the office of the agent and 
told bim that the place he had advertised 
was such aone as desired and he would 
purchase it, Tie agent burst into a laugh 
and told him thatit was a description of 
his own house where he was then living. 

He read the advertisement again, cogi- 
tated over the “grassy siopes,’’ ‘beautiful 
Vistas,’ *s oooth lawns,” &c., and broke 
out, “Is it possible? Well, make out my 
bill for advertising and expenses, for, by 
George! I wouldn't sell the place now for 
three times what it cost me.” 

—__ = 

REALIsM. — The advocates of realism 
upon the stage may be interested to learn 
that so averse are tue Italians toan uneom- 
fortable ending to their plays that in Rome 
a day ortwoago the smotnering scene in 
“Othelio’’ had to be leftout. Otnello gave 
way toatrenzy of jealously as he seized 
the fatal pillow; but upon demona ex- 
claiming, ‘‘] am innocent, miserable man!”’ 
he put it down again, and asked in mild 
tones, “ia that really true?” Op receiving 
the lady's anewer, “I swear it,” be brought 
her down to the footlights, where instead 
of the music written for the scene, the 
sang a lively duet from Rossini’s * aret- 
da” The delighted audience saw notbing 
absurd in this ending, and the tragedy, 
with the tragedy left out, became a brilliant 
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WANDERING SHEEP OF SPAIN. 

The merino of which dress materials are 
made is woven from the wool of a sheep 
that once belonged to Spain, but is found 
now in otber countries. 

In Spain the sheep spent tbe summer in 
the pastures of the Pyrenees, and as winter 
drew near gradually migrated in October 
a plains in the south, & of 400 

on. 

They traveled in vast flocks of 10 000 each, 
under the care of -— | abepherds and as 
man —- witb a “" in chief at their 
h ence rose name, the word 
“merino,” meaning an overseer of the pas- 
ture land. 

These enormous bands trave. 1 without 
much trouble, fora few of the band were 
taught to obey certain signais, and being 
placed at the head of each k, the reat of 
the sheep (as their manner is) simply cop- 
ied whatever they did. 

The flocks marched at the rate of twenty 

miles a day, except that they took it more 
leisurely when the country was o and 
the pastu aod pientifal. 
A right of free teeding prevailed through- 
out the kingdoin with the result that the 
commons over which ra | passed were 
completely stripped, and the sheep of the 
district were bal!-starved for a while. 

Besides, the land proprietors had to keep 
an open walk for them, and so thelr farm- 
ing and enclosures were seriousi; inter- 
fered with. 

The sheep knew when they bad reached 
their Journey’s end, and they also know 
when—in April—they should set out for 
cooler hills, and off they start of their own 
accord, 

Should any of them ray they are not 
pursued, for the shepherds are well aware 
that they wiil make their way to their oid 
pastures; and sure enough when the flocks 
reach the bills there the stragglers are seen 
awaiting the arrival of their mates. 

Spain, though it is the native country for 
the merino, does not send out one-fortieth 
of the wool that it once did. This is partly 
owing to the quality having been allowed 
to become inferior and partly owing to 
other countries having introduced the sheep 
and grown betier wool, 


AFFKOTION.—I! we have in our garden a 
choice piant, how carefully we tend it, how 
fearful we are lest it wither with too much 
heat, or be dwarfed by too much cold, 

Even the rains of heaven, the dews, the 
sunshine are not sufficient, but we dig about 
itand train it; and with what satisfaction 
we watch the gradual unfoiding of the tiny 
petals. 

And yet this flower isa very insignificant 
thing compared witb the gerin of affection 
heaven has placed in the garden of the 
buman beart, bidding us nourieb it until it 
has expanded and blessed our homes and 
the world that lies beyond their thresbolds, 

If we fail to nourish it by unselfish acts 
and words of love, it will not thrive, and 
if It does not grow it will die. 

Husbands and wives too often forget the 
litule acts by which they won each other— 
forget thatthe chill winds of neglect will 
blight the tender blossoms of the heart; and 
#0 they pass on through life, never think- 
ing what a boly thing it isto love—ietting 
the weeds of ambition, avarice, pride and 
self choke all the olden tenderness away. 
Many ® man neglects to perform some lit- 
tie office of affection, with, ‘Oh, she’s my 
wife now,’’ as if she were less to his heart 
than the girl-iove was. 

I bave heard a wifesay, when reproved 
because she had treated her husband so in- 
differently, ‘‘Well, be is my husband now, 
and it don’t make any diffterenoe if I don’t 
waste my time in these little demonstra- 
tions.”’ 

Is it wasting timefor those whom Heaven 
hath united till death show that they love 
each other? Affection is not a schooiboy 
impulse, It is something grand and noble, 
born in Heaven's own heart, and by its 
humanity must be saved, 

in all the world there is not a more beau- 
tiful sight than that of an aged couple walk- 
ing down the hillside of life, hand-in-hand, 
one, indsed, as they stood at the marriage- 
altar. To me it seems a holy radiance shin- 
ing down on the clasped bands, bowed form 
and silver hair of these loving aged ones, 
who have left ail the dross with the years 
behind them. 

a 

THE Goop OLD TiMgEs!—In looking back 
upon the precedeats afurded by our jadi- 
cial records we are painfully shocked, and 
with abundant reason, at the terrible alac- 
rity with which verdicts were pronounced, 
and that often upon evidence of the most 
abeurd character, and which, in the present 
day, would be rejected with reprobation 
and contempt. 

Thus, it is related, that, at an assize at 
Exeter, a poor old woman was arraigned 
asawitch. To the jury and judge the case 
was as clearasthe sun. a neigubor swore 
tbaton a certain day she saw a biack cat 
jump into the cottage window of the accased 
woman. Now, at that time the enemy of 
mankind was supposed to go sbout in the 
shape of a bieck cat. 

Toe half crazed bewildered old woman 
could not take it upon herself to contradict 
the general creed—she agreed with it, and 
admitted that the cat was the devil. The 
inference, of course, was that she had deal- 
ings with the Evil One—that, in a word, she 
was a witch; and, in consequence of her own 
adiniasion, she was convicted and banged. 

a <a <A 

LET prayer be the key of the morning 

nd the bolt of 





(ne evening. 
a a 
RE THROAT is soon relieved by 
| Jayne’s Expectorant, an old remedy for 
Bronchial and Pulmonary disorders. 
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was one of them. 


medicines of its class. 


“(olden Medical Discovery.” 
remedy for Consumption. 
late. 


THOSE GOOD OLD T7Z. 


They had rigid manners and boincepun breeches, 
In the good old times; 

They hunted Indians and hung up witches, 
In the good old times; 

They toiled and moiled from sun to sun, 

And they counted sinful all kinds of fun, 

And they went to meeting armed with a gun, 
In the good old times. 


eases for which they knew no remedy. 


“Golden Medical Discovery 
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Yes, and they sutfered year after year with painful, distressing dis- 


“ Twenty years’ Consumption ” 


Among the blessings of modern days, Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery takes the highest rank as a cure for all Liver, 
Blood and Lung Diseases; as a consequence, it far outsells all other 
Consumption is Scrofula affecting the lung 
tissues, according to all medical authorities, and for Scrofula in all its 
myriad manifestations no remedy has ever been found to equal the 
Ikence, it has become famous as a 
If afflicted, do not put off its use until too 
” is the only Liver, Blood and Lung 
medicine ever sold, through druggists, under a positive guarantee of 
benefiting or curing in every case, or money refunded. 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors. 
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ing in ears, deafness; 
eral debility. 
Dr. Suge's Keinedy cures the worst cases. 


INSTANCES OF MONOMANIA,.—Amongst 
the curious inetances of monomania whicb 
bave been lately Known is that of a 
wealthy banker, who fancies that he is a 
ripe cherry that the birds are eager to pick. 
He bas a terror of all frait eating birds, and 
seldom walks or appears anywhere in the 
open air, 

He makes his trips to and from his bank 
in a carriage, and keeps the doors and win- 
dows always shut, lest a sparrow should 
get in and swallow him. 

He knows very well that the preposter- 
ous belief would damage him, and probably 
ruin hiw if it were generaily known that 
he harbored it, so be conceals the conscious- 
ness of his fearfal peril from his business 
associates, and contents bimself with keep- 
ing carefully out of the way of birds, 

A lady, well known in society, imagines 
that a big Newfoundland dog al ways acoom- 
panies her, walks when she walks, ana 
stops when she stops. “i know perfectly 
weil that it is not there,” she says, “put I 
slways see it, and that is what troubies me, 
When I g° to bed italways lies down upon 
“y feet.’ 

here isa lady who has been a teacher 
for the last twelve years, and is still so em- 
ployed, who imagines herself a wheelbar- 
row, 

“I know 1 am not a wheelbarrow, of 
course,’’ she says to ber physician, “but 
that certainly makes no difference with the 


school, 1 am always a wheelbarrow, and 
my feet are the handies, and my head isthe 
wheel, and I seem to be trundiing myself 
down the forms and through the hails. It 
is ridiculous and painful and mortifying ; 
but, though /{ know it is the result of a ner- 
vous disease, I cannot shake off the hailuci- 
nation.” 

A well-known journalist and succesefu 
mesmerist gives the following opinion 

“riallacinations are evidently closely 
| akintodreama. I can fillany one of my 
| Sensitives full of delusions in a minutes -— 





OFFERED for an incurable case of 


¥ AR ONE mont 
j $50 the proprietors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 
; falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 








appearance, and my sensations, When in | 


Caiarrh in the Head b 


Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 


tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody, putrid anc offensive; eyes weak, ring- 
offensive breath; smell and taste impaired, and gen- 
Only a few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. 


Only 50 cents, Sold by druggists everywhere, 


W ellington, Washington or Grant, a ped- 
lar, aOpera singer, teacher of languages, & 
fow!, ora telegraph pole, and can banish 
the delusion in two seconds, Now it seems 
to me thatthis hallucination is exactiy of 
the same kind as baliucinations in junatics, 
or tbe dreams of those who sleep, the oniy 
difference being that the sleeper holds the 
key of dreamland, and the operator bolde 
the key of the similar trance called mes- 
meérism, while to the permanent trance 
called monomania the key is lost. I have 
wondered if it migbt not be possible to re- 
cover the lost key—to often waken the in- 
sane from their dreams as somnambulists 
and the mesmerized are wakened.”’ 





Trey dothings nicely in China, A prin- 
cess need not fear her mother-in-law’s in- 
terference, as she is quite used to it;—in 
fact starts married \ife on the choice of that 
person rather than her busband. Tbe Ew- 
— of China has just had a wife selected 
or him. The Empress elect isa niece of 
her future mother-in-law, and she was #e- 
lected out of 31 candidates, who were con- 
veyed in carts tothe pal and, being usb- 
ered into the presence of the Empress- 
Dowager, were put into groups of four or 
five, and finally sifted to oneor two, The 
young Emperor has had nothing to do witb 
the choice of his future wife, leaving it a!l 
in the hands of bis mother, so whatever 
domestic troubles come about in the future 
will be entirely owing to this lady, and no 
doubt will be visited upon her head witb 
due punishment. 
es oe a es 
HE that will often put eternity and the 
world before him, and who will dare to 
look steadfastly at both of them, will find 
that the more often he contemplates them, 
the former will grow greater and the latter 
688, 
— . ale 
HAP? mm the man wi as that ip oe 
2001 whicd acts upon the dejected as April! 
airs Upon Violet roots, Gilts trom the hand 


are silver and | bu t 
can make him think he is Queen Victoria, ! and gold, but the heart gives ths 


which neither silver nor gold can buy, 
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Humorous, 


THE PRUPER TIME. 








**When Is the proper time to wed?r’’ 
A maiden to ber mother said. 


**Is it when someone seeks my hand 
Who for it offers gold and land;, 


‘Or when a man of humble lot 
Asks me to share his rustic cot; 


‘Or when perchance a man of fame 
Would crown me with an honored name; 


‘Or when a noble of high degrve, 
Viscount or earl, comes wooing me ?'’ 


**"Is ita man that you would wed, 
Or rank and name?’’ the mother said. * 


**A title is a bauble; fame 
Oft goes as quickly as it came. 


**But little comfort lands and gold 
Will yield one if the heart is cold, 


**Yet happiness not always hides 
Where honest poverty abides. 


**The proper time to wec, my dear, 
Is when the right man doth appear; 


**and when he comes you'll know full well— 
Your heart, and that alone, will tell,’’ 


—M, H, 





Room for apprehension—A dentist's 
ante-chamber, 


The average barber doesn’t hesitate to 


scrape an acquaintance, 


The people who never get right in this 


world are those who get left. 


What is the difference between grand 
andcomic opera?—At comic opera you ought to 
laugh, but can’t, at grand opera you must not laugh 
but want to, 


Mother: ‘‘Clair, we are going to have 
company for tea; now, be sure and do not ask tw'ce 
for anything.’’ Clair: ‘‘Then don’t forget to heip 
me twice.’’ 


Diner, to slow waiter: ‘‘Some roast beet, 
well done, potatoes and aglass of beer.’’ Waiter: 
**Yea, sir; anything else, sir?’’ Diner: ‘*Yes; I'd 
like it to-day.’’ 


‘‘There is one thing that you can al- 
ways buy at a drug store without being over- 
charged,’ sighed a victim of pharmaceutic extor- 
tion, *‘and that is a postage staiap.’’ 


Handsome flirt, to Bashiul: ‘* What 
would you doif a pretty girl came to you suddenly 
and kissed your’’ Bashful, blushing to the roots of 
his hair: ‘‘l—I—should be—very much obliged to 
her.*’ 


“Say, old man, you ought to call on 
pooah Cholly. He's laid up with some eye trouble 
andthe doctah says he has to weah spectacles for the 
west of his life, Just think—with two glarces—bah 
dJowve!’ 


A correspondent, who is always writing 
to know what to do in any emergency, wants to 
know what he should do If attacked by footpads ina 
dark alley. We should say that the proper thiag 
would be to advertise for help. 


Jocves, who had lett his house for aday’s 
hunting, met a neighbor ona similar errand, ‘*Good 
gracious!’’ said the latter; ‘‘you’ve forgotten your 
dog.’’ ‘**Yes, dear boy,’’ replied Jones; ‘*‘you see, 
whenever I take him along I always kill bim,*’ 


Clara: ‘‘Mr. D'Ude proposes perfectly 
lovely. Idonot believe Tever received a proposal 
that wasso beautifully worded as I received from 
him lastevening!'’ Laura: ‘‘Yes? He must have 
improved considerably then since the last time I re- 
fused him,’’ 


Lawyer, to witness: ‘You have known 
the prisoner along time?’’ Witness: ‘‘Yes, sir.’ 
L.: **Whatis his reputation for truth and veracity?"* 
W.: **Well, he wun’t tell the truth when a lie will 
do as well, and I’m a little doubtful about his ve- 
racity. And I think he’d as lief steal as not.’ 


‘“‘Ah!l my darling!’’ murmured J. Court 
Plaster, as they saton a sofa in the softly lighted 
parlor, ‘*’ou must forgive ‘our ducky for what he 
said to little brother at the supper table, but little 
brother was naughty, ’ouknow,. What's the mat- 
ter with Johnny lately, birdie,anyway ?’’ Johnny: 
from behind the sofa: ‘‘He’s all right.’’ 


Herbert: ‘‘ Really, Miss Edith, I am 
very sorry 1 kissed you. Ididn'’t think what I was 
doing. Itis a sort of temporary insanity in our 
family.’’ Mise Edith, pityingly: ‘‘lf you ever feei 
any more such attacks coming on, you had better 
come here again, where your infirmity is known,and 
we will take care of you,’’ 


Matertamilias, wearily: ‘‘Well, I’ ve got 
the children quieted down at last, and we shal! have 
some peace, They have concluded to play school.’’ 
Sounds of revelry and boisterous hilarity in the 
bureery, ‘‘Mercyon me! Flossie, Flossie! what's 
all that nolse? You promised me only two minutes 
ago that you would play school!’’ Little Flossie: 
"Yes, mamma, we's pinyin’ school. This is re- 
ceas!'’ 


Young doctor: ‘Yes, I expect that it 


THE WAY IT GOES. 


A writer mentions in detail some of the 
sources of waste in a housebold, which ex- 
plains why one family of the same size with 
another, and having an equal income, falis 
to make both ends meet, while the ober is 
able to save something forarainy day. Here 
are a few of the things mentioned: 

Keeping stoves, grates, and furnaces 
crowded with fuel without reference to the 
temperature out-of-doors, or the amount 
or kind of work to be accomplished with- 


in. 

The kitchen stove or range is greatly in- 
jured by being kept redhot. The cook and 
iaundry he p, and the house, 1s needlessly 
over-heated; food is burned, or co \ked at 
too high a temperature; garments are 
scorched in the ming; the tea-kettie, 
granite and iron-ware boil dry: and utensils 
of every kind need often to be repaired or 
replaced; water in the reservoir is allowed 
to get low, or boils, sending its steam 
through the house—ail the fuel used in 
excess of what is necessary being an 
agent of destruction in addition to its firs 
cost, 

Another waste is in lighting more lamps 
and burners thau is necessary for the cheer. 
ful illumination of the bouse, and neglect 
ing to turn them down when notin use,anti 
delay in substituting daylight for artificia! 
light. 

A great deal more soap than is necessary 
for cleanliness is allowed to dissolve in 
dish-water, tothe injury of silver, china, 
and the hands; and pieces find their way 
into the slop-drain that should be saveu 
for the boiling suds in the weekly wash, 

Printed favrics and colored stockings are 
injured in color by soap, freezing and sun 
shine. 

Flannels shrink and lose their soft text- 
ure by being subjected to the same pro- 
cesses used In cleansing cotton goods, 

Perishable articles of food are ieft to stand 
ina warm kitchen, which, perbaps, came 
directly from coid storage,and should have 
s ccneil interval between that and the ice. 
box or cellar. 

Meat, milk, fruit and vegetables are 
quickly sensitive to such treatment, and 
taint, sour, wilt, or, in the case of garden 
products, iose their crisp freshness, so that 
disappointment instead of satisfaction is 
many timesthe outcome of careful snd 
generous marketing. 

Neglecting to regularly and thoroughly 
cleanse crocks, jars, cans or other recep- 
tacles in which butter, bread, orany food is 
kept, isthe origin of stale odors avd flavors, 
and germs of mold that hasten decay and 
render what is in contact with them unfit 
for use. 

Omitting to burn,bury or remove spoiled 
fruit, vegetables,or anything ruined by de- 
composition, is not only a source of waste 
ful injury to other things in their vicinity, 
but isaleoan element of danger to the 
health of the housenold, the vitiated air ot 
cellar and storeroom reaching the living 
apartments through floors, registers, and 
apertures for pipes. 

Diphtberia, typboid fever and impaired 
vitality may come from no more mysteri- 
ous source than this, 

In extreme cold weather the habitual! 
oversight of mother or mistress the Last 
thing at night has saved many a plumber’s 
bill and outlay from breakages and spolia- 
tion by Jack Frost. 





SHAVING,—A volume might be written 
on the curiosities of shaving. Purticularly 
interesting would be an historical inquiry 
into the origin of the custom of shaving the 
head. It was oot until the fifth century 
that in Europe priests began to shave their 
crowns. 

The Roman clergy then adopted the cir- 
cular method, and shaved that sivall round 
spot on the topof the head which is known 
aus the tonsure. In Scotland, however, the 
monks shaved the whole of the fore part o/ 
the hesd from ear to ear. In the Anda- 
man Islands every man shaves his bead, 
or rather, gets his wife to shave it for 
him, 

Many other Orientals also go bald head. 
ed. 6 used to do so in the last century, 
and, by a strange piece of contrariness, we 
wore artificial wigs to cover our baldness. 
As fortbe Chinaman, his metbod of shay- 
ing is exactly opposed to that of the Roman 
monk. 

He shaves all but a rourd patch, the hair 
of which grows jong, and torms his pig 
tail. When the difficulty of shaving the 
bead is borne in mind, the true strangeness 
of the custom becomes doublyapparent. It 
is hard to see the advantages of it; yet, 
in one form or cther,and at one time or 
other, it hav been practiced in nearly every 
country. 

_ Se 

PHILOSOPHIO,—When Jones was at the 
theatre tue otner evening he sat down by 
mistake on his neighbor’s bat and reduced 
itto a hopeless mass of silk and paste- 
board. 

The owner was madder than half a dozen 
March heres, 

“Well,” calmly observed the culprit, ‘I 











WICKEDN £88 OF THE STaGu.—For out- 
anidcut wickedness, counmend us to actors 
and actresses, One prowinent actor, in the 
course of bis dramatic career, ia said to have 
comm tied 17000 wurders, 

He ie also sai to bave been killed in bat- 
tle, slain in aduel, puisoned, or fatally stab- 
bed 9000 times; while another has been 
3,100 \1.ues ruined, and 4,300 times talsely 
imprisoned, thanks to the treachery of the 
actors with whom he bas associated; and a 
NewYork leading wan has been divorced 
On 2 800 occasions. 

Tress are sad facts; but actors are not al. 
ways entirely bad, But be nas also nobiy 
befriended 1800 miserable and deserted 
wo.nen, and, subsequentiy married about 
haltof them, 

The mos, distinguisned protector of in- 
jJured innocence is, however, one who bas 
knocked down 1,480 sooundrela who en- 
deavored to insult iriend|i+se ladies; he ea- 
sured the happiness of 1,300 deserving cou 
ples, often at the sacr five of bisown inter 
ests; he effected 2 100 reconciliations of wis- 
understood young men with stern parents; 
heave 430 persons from drowning, anu 
243 from being suot or assassinated; and ou 
610 separate occasions be underwent long 
seulences of undeserved imprisonment 
without @ murmur, 

On the otber hand, a certain actress ba» 
been party to 1,760 cold-biooded murders; 
aud Madame Sarah Bernbardt has the 
deaths of no fewer than 22,700 persons, 
chiefly of high rank and great influence, 
upon ber conscience. 














AUNT (severely): ‘Asi gianced in the 
parior, last evening I saw you with that 
young wan's arm around you,” Niece 
(caimly): ‘Yes, aunty; 1 wae waiting for 
you to pass the door and see us. [ don’t for- 
get how my last engagement came to noth- 
ing. Young men are slippery, nowadays, 
and One can’t Lave loo Mauy witnesses,”’ 

rr ooo 

No college student ever so far forgets 
himself as to refer to his fellow stadents as 
“boys;’’ they are all “men.’’ But about 
twenty years after bis graduation, when he 
meets bis former commpauions at some col- 
lege anniversary, he never gets tired of re- 
ferring to them as ‘‘boys,,’ 

OO re iC 

THERE is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, wore than to know little; and there 
fore men should remedy suspicion by atriv- 
ing to know more, and not to keep their 
susp‘cions in smother, 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, basiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
We. FE. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 
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Inventors of the celebrates GOSSAMER VER- 
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Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WIGK, INCHES. 
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bead 


ead, 

No. 2 From forehead 
over the head to neck. 

No, 3. From ear w ear 
over the top. 

No. 4. From ear to ear 
round the foreheac 


INCH EA, 


as far as baid. 
over foreheac as 
far as required, 


No. 2, 


the head, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Flowers are much used on ball gowns, 
and they are most naturally modeled, os- 
pecially the orchids, byacinths, and dell- 
cate heath. A number of butterfiles of 
Various tints are used by theuwselves and 
with the flowers, 

The prettiest were either light biae or 
light peacyo or a delicate gray, and quite 
new in their way. Itis astonishing what 
an éflect they produce. A biue tulle with 
these butterflies scattered about it was par- 
ticularly pretty. 

Tulle ot a different color frum the foun- 
dation may be made to produce an excel- 
lent eflect, as seen ina pink satin, veiled 
with gray tuile, which in the front was put 
on singis, and the back vouble, so that it 
seemed almost of diflurent coloring, panels 
of the pink appeariug between them. 

Krocades biend weil with tulle. A gray, 
for exauwple, was intermixed with gray 
brocade, striped white, tue bodice and pan- 
ele and back being of the brocade, 

Tue Empire dresses are altogetner origi- 
nal. One, made in applegreen, was 
trimmed with Mandsome ailver gimp and 
drop fringe; tue skirt was plain and full, 
and, like ali the dancing dresses, just rested 
on the g:Ound; it Opened in a straight line 
down the centre, suowing a tull tront ol 
crepe de Chine; with silver satin drops all 
OVer; tue sieeves wore ruffled on the arm, 
from the suouluer to the eibow, ending ina 
silver trimmonug. ina yellow sain, ater 
the p@riod, tue sash came aliunvet under the 
arin, and long tassied ends tipped with sil- 
ver teil to the leet. 

Tue beauty of some of the brocades is 
beyond pramwe, Ove, witn stripes of moat 
deitoately do#igned acacias ia str) pes, form- 
ing the front of a ball gown ruched at the 
hem, tulie forming tue back, tucked, a 
alyle suited to slender figures, 

The bovlces are mostly laced at the back 
and pointed, and « gariand of fowers oar- 
riéd ao who one side, and ribbon and tulle 
down the other; but thi re is much variety, 
eacu being specially suited to the wearer, 
The Emp.re styles are made in one with 
the skirt; yellow and white are the favorite 
combination with there, 

Young giris who prefer serviceable ma. 
terials for evening wear are having gowns 
of Orlental allk, 

A new design heap front breath with in 
sertion, and rows o! narrow satin ribbon 
heading the insertion, a ruche formed of 
loops of narrow ribbon at the feet, the nar- 
row ribbon trimming the low bodice, The 
groundwork was cream, the ribbon bright 
yellow. Silver diss tulle, in small quanti- 
ties, Lowever, is perhaps more fashionable 
than any other material. 

Tea gowns have done more to place ugly 
and beautiful women on one level platform 
than any other plan ever contrived by 
hairdressers, milliner or waid) They have 
become an estab. ished feature in the ward- 
robe of every lady who pretends to follow 
fashion. 

The leading features of these gowns are 
the loose fronts and redingote effects of the 
sides and back. Thesleeves may be either 
loose fitting or bell shaped at the hand, 

The collars may be high and close, or 
may extend balf way around, meeting the 
front, which is shirred in a double row at 
the front of the neck, Some tea gowns 
have demi trains, the latter being the most 
popular tor young ladies, 

A particular pretty tea gown was made 
in prune plush, with  Directoire coat 
opening over a beautifully draped inner 
robe of white Tricotin silk, held in a figure 
by a sash of Lhe sane, 

Another wasot very fine silk warp Hen. 
rietta cloth in a delicate suade of blue, The 

.tull length front is made of a deep flounce 
of lace, shirred into & narrow band that 
meets the elces of the co) lar, 

There ie a slight fulness at the waist in 
the Fedora style, the front being draped 
over a row ol shirring which is concealed 
by a broad sash set in the sides just below 
the waist line and crossed on the front 
where itis tied with long loops and enda, 

The sleeves are plain, and extend mid- 
way between the elbow and the waist, 
where they widen slightly and are fillea in 
with a full paff of lace to match the front 
Smal! bows of the ribbon are set on the 
sleeves at the edge of the lace. 

A black silk tea- gown is not only very 
useful but very pretty. It should be plen- 
tifully trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
and scariet ribbons, 

Ribbons are used in great abundance for 


theese gowns, and sometimes a whole piece 
being used for one gown. They are also 
using a beavy make of silk gauze for the 
fronta of these gowns the place of Indian 
siike which Ha‘ 186 8O 100g 

One of the latest tea-gowns isan adinira 
bie mixture of two tones o! violet, pale 


beliotrope crepe de chine, of the Neapoli- 
tan violet tint, and the darker ordinary vio- 
let. 

This gown had coord carried across the 
front, caught up with branches of delicately 
perfumed violets, 

Another tea-gown was a mixture of gre- 
Dat and light pick, 

Qu te new in idea was a vieux-rose thick 
silk, with cream and green pompadour 
stripes. The back hangs full and plain, 
save for two jeily-bag plaite at the back cf 
the waist. 

The bodice is most picturesque, having a 
large wired Elizabethan frili of lace start- 
ing from the side revers, The front is en- 
tire|y composed of soft cream sicilienne, 
whieu falls in full unbroken folds trom 
neck to teet, kept in their place by a loose 
girdle of the same, euding in bows of rib- 
bon. 

Single tulle is employed often over satin 
orsome kindred tabric that ia allowed to 
show its own beauties. Melon green is a 
favorite shade, and the tender tone of the 
lily leaf. 

Some pretty green tulle ball gowns, just 
cou pleted, are perhaps more of a true apple 
suade; the backs are tucked, so are tue 
fronts of the skirts, but in different widths, 
with stiff rows of wild dog rosesor apple 
blossoms carried up in perpendicular rows 
to the waist, while another has white win- 
ter roses nestiing softly in the folug. 

A yellow satin is an adwirable example 
of how sparseiy tulle ie often now used, 

The front showed (he satin well -sofiened 
with just one layer of tulle; a thick ruche 
at the foot was interepersed with rose petals 
and large garlands of beautiful full-bioom 
roses were carried up the skirt, after the 
famous Tosca roses which Mme. Bernbardt 
nas immortelized; at the back tne tulle was 
tucked, 

Quite a new departure is a melon-green 
satin ratber dark in tone, veiled with black 
tucked tulle; a large sash at the back. 

This snade in silk makes its way into 
ball rooms now without any tulle, and a 
stylish gown of the kind was striped, a 
wide sash of the silk at the side, the low 
bodice made full. 

A specimen of the divided muff, more 
to be recommended on account of its origi- 
nality than beauty or utility, may be seen 
in dark cloth, trimmed in narrow beaver. 
it resembles along purse or a large cracker 
tied around the centre with a long ribbon, 
bow and ends. 

The hands pass in at each end, and a silk 
cord passes around the neck to suspend the 
whole, Each end has a frill of the material 
lined with plush, and a band of turor plush 
like a bracelet above it. 

For a warm and yet smart little shoulder 
covering tor cold evenings is the Carina 
jacket (a copy of one worn bya popular 
actress in the play of ‘Carina’’) In crimson 
plush, with gold fancy braid. Itis short 
(in the Matador style) reaching only to 
waistband, sleeveless, and can be worn with 
thin silk, muslin or lace shirts, 

it can also be worn overa low ball bodice 
when the wearer is at dinner or isin want 
of a smart light wrap. It looks well in 
black velvet, 

Fringe has made its appearance onsoe 
morein the realm of fashion, and it fre- 
quently edgesthe Vandyke redingotes and 
peplum fronts, and borders the classic 
draperies of Grecian “art’’ toilets. 





Odds and Ends, 
FOR WALL DECORATION, 


Fashion, which rules most things, even 
the arrangement and furnishing of rooms, 
decrees that walls are to be much decorated 
with draperies, pictures, brackets and all 
sorts of curious and artistic articies, 

The old tashion of having pairs of mir- 
rors, jackets, etc., have quite gone out, 
and now tne object aimed at in the arrange- 
ment of a room is to have no two things 
alike, 

The decoration of walls is now carried to 
such an extent that in many cases the wal! 
papers are scarcely visible between the 
various articles with which they ares opro 
tusely covered. 

In large rooms, however, where there is 
much space to cover, it is not always easy 
to have the walls well filled and yet to at- 
tain that variety which is so charming. 

For those who are clever with their paint 
brushes, there are many little fancy articies 
it is possible to ornament, some of which 
would help to fill up or brighten a dark 
oorper, 

Among the moat important of these are 
certainiy mirrors, which, when arilstically 





done are peculiarly decorative 


I heard of one lately wit ich was made t 


represent “ attice window Chis was 


framed in wood work, and a design ha 
Virginia creeper was painted partly on the 
framework, and partiy on tue panes o! 





giass, and when bung ina dark corner it 
reflected the light, and had quite the effect 
of another window, against which the red 
foliage of the creeper appeared to be grow- 
ing. y 

Hand-painted tamborines have long 
been popular for wall decorations, but 
apart from artistic display, they have been 
useless, 

Lately, however, tamborines have been 
used for wall pockets by painting a pretty 
face or floral design on the inside of a tam- 
borine, and of course banging it with that 
side, outwarda, draping the lower portion 
with two soit silk bandkerchiefs of con- 
trasting colors, which are fastened to the 
rim of the instrument and being brought 
together and artitsicaily looped in the cen- 
tre, form a convenient receptacie for lit. 
tic odds and ends. 

Banjos are now frequently painted, and 
suspended by colored ribbons; and 1 have 
sino seen a pair of battledores having the 
parch nents decorated with patotings, and 
the handles crossed and tied with bows of 
ribbon. Tuese are very effective and do 
not require inuch skill, as the parchment 
is very easy to peiat upon. 

Prettily decorated bellows look well 
hanging at tne sijeotthe Greplace, Tuey 
can be procured in plain wood, aud painted 
according to taste. Bellows are also deco- 
rated with perforated cloth to be worked 
in different colored silks. 

Very many articles which we daily see 
and as commonly ignore, can, if artisti- 
cally treated be converted into very pretty 
and useful ornaments, 

For instance, the little glass salad oil 
flasks which, when empty, are usualy con- 
signed to an untimely eod in the dust bin, 
can be made into pretty fHower-holders, 

The first thing to be done isto puta thick 
gutta percha ring, such as are commoniy 
used for umbrellas, round the neck o! the 
tiask as far down as it can be forced. Tne 
whole should then be rather thickly ool- 
ored in oils as a groundwork, and a floral 
design is allerwards painted upon the body 
ofthe bottie;a colored ribbon is attached 
underneath the gutta-percha ring by which 
it is suspended from the wall. 

I have seen one with a groundwork otf 
peacock biue, upon wiich was painted a 
spray of orange-blossoms, and another with 
a fawn-colored groundwork was artisti- 
cally decorated with a cluster of apple- 
blossoms. These bottles look very weil on 
the wall holding a single flower and a tew 
fern-leaves, 

White porcelain slates are also frequently 
decorated with floral designs and hung on 
the wall, where they are uselul for jotiing 
down the engagements for the week, or 
any other memoranda. The wocden trame- 
work is sometimes covered with plusn, 
and the pgncil should be attached to a silk 
cord. 

Sometimes a wooden palette is prettily 
painted and bung near the fireplace, where 
itis ready if required to act as a hanid- 
screen. 

Talking of handscreens reminds me of a 
pair which | saw some little time ago. 

They were composed of round pleces of 
cardboard, both sides of which were entire- 
ly covered with feathers glued to the foun- 
dation, beginning on the outside edge, 
which were allowed to overlap slightly, 
until the whole cardboard was com pietely 
covered, the centre being finished off with 
a little tult of down; an ivory handle was 
afterwards added. 

GooD AND BAD QUALITIES,—The want 
of positively good qualities is of lesa conse- 
quence than the presence of poaitively bad 
ones, The most fastidious will find no dit- 
fioulty in enduring aman who isa little 
skilled in the nice formalities of the draw. 
iny-room and the dinner-table, 

If such # wan is anobtrusive, he will pass 
very weil, though it is certainly desirabie 
thatall snould beto a certain extent pre- 
pared to act according to those laws which 
the mass of refined society have found to be 
conducive to their happiness. But no man 
can expect to be much liked who is addict- 
ed to certain babits of a conspicuous kind, 
the direct (eudency of which ie to inspire 
painful feelings in those around him. Such 
a wan must be insupportable, 

—_> 

THERE was so1ne years agoa trial for 
murderin Ireland, where the evidence 
was so palpably insafficient that the judge 
stopped the case, and directed the jury to 
return a verdict of not gulity. A weil. 
known lawyer, who desired, however, to 
do soinething for the fee he had received for 
the defence, ciaiming the privilege of ad- 
dressing the court. We'll hear you with 
pleasure, Mr. B.” said the jadge; “but, to 
prevent accidents, ww’ll first acquit the 
prisoner,” 
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Cenfidential Correspondents, 


H. Layton.—You can clean your copper 
coins by rubbing them well with whiting. 


Capps,—The prefix ‘‘Mies’’ should al. 
ways be used on asingle lady's visiting card, 


Rereres.—The area of Poiladeiphia ig 
12934 square miles; of New York City, 41}¢ square 
miles, 


8S. J.—It all depends on circumstances; 
lady would never take a gentleman‘’s arm unoffered, 
unless he was her husband or some near relation, 


CARTER.—From what you say of the 
young woman she cannot bea nice companion for 
anyone; we should strongly advise you todrop her 
acquaintance at once. 


A. B.—Toeturfor peat in formation atthe 
present day is very young coal not yet buried, Coal 
is the residue of vast forests buried during an im- 
mense number of years, 


Nirgg L.—The word “bumptions” is 
generally used to describe boasting, self-sufficient 
persons; the vulgar fussiness which it indicates can 
bardly be described in any eet terms, 


L, A. G@.—No young iady should inter. 
fere with another's future husband, Any man who 
permite the sister of his betrothed wife Ww correspond 
with bim is hardly to be depended on. 


JOHNNY,.—The two games of chess and 
checkers are totally different, the only resemblance 
between them being that they are both played ona 
board divided inte waite and biack squares, 


LgeicesTER.—Canvas is nave waterproot 
by piuuxing itina solution containing twenty per 
cent, of soap, and then lotoa second solution coutain- 
ing the sawe percentage of sulphate of cupper, 


C. O.—The oniy way to “prevent” chil- 
biains, that we know of, isto keep the parts warm 
that are liabie to them. Warm gloves and socks 
should be worn and the circulation belped by tonics, 


JENNIB, R. 8S.—Bo «x 1s largeiy used by 
laundresses in their starch; so is gum arabic; but 
long praciicein shirt ironing does more to ensure 
periection than anything that can be usedin the 
starch. 


OFFENBAOCH.—We keep no record of the 
time mave by the different steamers across the At- 
tisetic. Your best pian would be to apply for the in, 
formation at the office of the company to which the 
ship belongs. 


BROKEN Bos.—The young woman does 
HOt appear (o be worth breaking your heartabout; if 
you are s man you will forget all about her; ihere 
are plenty more in the worid, and you may chance 
upon one who is slocere in your next venture, 


ExaoT.—‘''Ensilage”’ ie green fodder pre- 
served during the winter months; it is made by taking 
green fodder, catting it into small pitces and pre- 
serving ittrom all coutact with air until wanted to 
feed, The building it is preserved in is called a 
**silo.** 


ANN18.—The word “valet’’ is pronounced 
in both ways, that is, with the final ietter sounded, 
and with the final fettersiient. This term comes to 
us irom the French, in which language It signuifices 
groom or a yeoman;it was originaily the same as 
**varlet.’* 


J. H.—You cannot be very deeply in 
love with the young lady in question, or you would 
not think so badly of ber asio fancy that she only 
loved you because of the presenis you gave her, If 
you think tbat le the reason, leave off giving presents, 
and gece if it makesany difference, 


ALB&RT W.—The ares of timber in the 
United States is decreasing, while the coasump'ion 
ie fucreasing; itis for this reason that individual 
Slates bave striven to encourage tree-planting by ap- 
poloting @ certain day in the year to be known as 
Arbor day for the voluntary plauting oi tr.es by the 
peupie. 


INQUISITIVE.—You are certainly short: 
butitdoes not tailto the lot of everyone to be tall, 
and you may possibly grow yet. Be comforted by the 
knowledge that Nature often atones to those 
whom she stints of their fair proportions of thewsand 
sinews, by giving them larger minds and brighter 
mental faculties than than their lottlier neighbors. 
Let us hope she has dealt thus kindly with you’ 


E. P. L.—In addressing the English 
Queen it is perfectly legitimate, and indeed custo- 
mary, touse the word ‘*Madaim,’’ just as itis usual 
to address the Prince of Walesas ‘‘Sir.’’ I: is not, 
however, deemed permissible to apply the pronoua 
**you,’* or the possessive ‘‘yours,’’ to the Queen; 
in these connections ‘‘your Majesty,’’ or **your 
Maljesty’s,’*’ as the case may be, is used instead. 
Once, of course, & more ceremonious style of address 
was enacted; but the day for cuimbrous formalities 
and abject servilities has gone by, 


Gussiz C.—Uniess the young man’s 
mind or eyesight \s aflected we see nothing particular 
in placing the flogers of his left hand over his ieft 
eye, as you describe. We cannot understand how it 
possibly could be constrved into an an insult, or 
anything else s.veafonlish and thoughtless action. 
It certainly !s net common for sensible young men to 
so disport themselves in ladies’ company, but as he 
isevidently wanting in some respects, you had bet- 
ter overlook the act and the youth, letting both go for 
the future anregarded. 


REGRETFUL.—You can do nothing but 
wait. If the young gentleman cares for you, you 
will soon find it out; {if not, you can do nothing. 
Ladies wait to be wooed, —care forthem or not, You 
have no doubt acted somewhat imprudently in send- 
ing the letter toa gentleman with whom your ac- 
quaintance was 60 slight; the best thing for you todo 
is to take no further notice of the matter: do not give 
the young man the least reason tothink you forwaro, 
or you will lose all chance of captivating him. Men 
are ready to flirt with forward girls, and amuse them- 
selves with them, but they do not chose their wives 
from their ranks, 


AURORA.—The origin of the appellation 
**Reines Bianches'' or ‘*White Queens*’ appears to 
be the following fact. In the oid times the French 
queens dowagers used to wear white ior mourning 
which procured them this pretty name, Rut a change 












of custom wes inaugurated by Anne f Bretangce 
1518), the unwilling wife of Charies VIIL.. wh 
ing © edd her bereditary posessions 8 
wooed her swordia band Yueen Anne survive 
him (and was afterwards married to Louis Xii PY 
asa widow she departed from the eaia i cus 

j which obtained iam reference to royal and que 











widows, and wore Diack iastead of white. 
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WEARY, 





BY WM. W. LONG, 





Iam tired, and weary, and weak, 
Fate bath won, and careless | lie 

In the shadows of all my desolate life, 
Ab the lonely days glide by. 


My books beside me lie unread, ; 
Nosong can I set to rhyme; 

And only a memory of Could Not Be, 
Is all I shall bear thro’ time, 


Only a memory tender and sweet, 
Of a woman grandly divine, 


I would have given my life to win, 
Could I have made ber mine. 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 








“MADAM’S WARD,” ‘*THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” “WHITE BERRIZS 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVB,”’ BTO., ETO. 





OHAPTER XIII. 
pALE AND MOTIONLESS, Iris stood 
| and listened. At first the signor’s 
words fell upon ker ear without con- 
veying any meaning; but gradually she 
gathered that he was telling the story of 
her father’s life in ltaly, and with an 
aching heart she listened more intently. 

To connect this Floretta Corsini with her- 
seif did not occur to her. She was simply 
someone her father had known and loved 
—that wasall. No foreboding such as had 
fallen upon Clarence Montacute had 
touched her—as yet. The awful moment 
had not yet come. 

“I sought them everywhere,” continued 
the signor, with a long sigh, “and at last I 
found them. It was months—a year and 
more—since they had fled. I found them 
living in @ pretty little cottage on the 
hille——"? 

“Wait,” said Mr. Barrington. 
name please, Signor Ricardo?” 

“Certainly !’’ responded the signor. “I 
wish to conceal, to keep back nothing. 
The name of the village was Trivall”’ 

Mr. Barrington wrote the name amongst 
his notes, 

“And the date, please, signor?”’ 

The sigaor pulled out a pocketbook and 
tore out a leaf. 

“Here is the name and the date,”’ he 
said, with perfect frankness, “Observe, 
gentlemen, that I wish to conceal nothing ! 
No, I resolved that I would tell you 
everything! You know the English law 
better than I do, you are both men of 
honor and friends ot my poor friend, God- 
trey Knighton, and I trust you,” and he 
stretched ont his hands with a gesture of 


con fidence, 

“Pray proceed,” said Mr, Barrington 
grimly, 

“Well, I found them living there to- 
gether, perfectly happy, away from the 
world, and all in all to each other. There 
was a little girl there, a little baby——”’ 

Clarence started and took half a step to- 
warus the signor, then stopped and breatb- 
ing hard, regarded him sternly. 

—A little baby girl,’’ continued the sig- 
nor, “a charming little thing, their daugh- 
ter. They were so happy! They received 
mé— meé, Baptiste Ricardo,— with such 
lrankness that the enmity died out of my 
heart, and I became the friend of the 
great, rich Englishmen 

16 paused and 
wO men, for Mr Barrington had ex 
hanged glances with Lord Clarence; 

“Yes, itistrue, I see what you think— 

cand it istrue. 1 was not rich, and Godfrey 


“The 


ooked furtively at the 





Knighton was generous enough to help 
me. Bah! I said I would conceal nothing, 
and | will not! He gave me of the gold 
which Heaven has biessed him with and 
deprived me of. Well, gentlemen, all 
went as happy asa lizard in the sun, until 
one day the signorina caught cold, She 
was not strong,—ah, no !—she caught cold, 
and—”’ he shrugged his shoulders and 
gesticulated with his white hands,—‘“‘and 
she died !’’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“1¢ was a dreadful, acruelblow! For a 
time I thought Godfrey Knighton would 
go mad! { nursed him, gentiemen, through 
bis illness; 1 and the signorina’s sister, 
who lived with them, and who was a 
second mother to the little child ; and, gen- 
tlemen, now comes the point of my story! 
It was during the illness of Godtrey 
Knighton that I, Baptiste Ricardo, discov- 
ered from his ravings that beand the sig. 
norina were not married!” 

Clarence Montacute started, 

“Itisa lie! An infamous lie!’’ he ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

The signor sprang to his feet, white with 
passion, but Mr. Barrington held up his 
band. 

“One moment,”’ he said sternly. ‘‘Lord 
Montacute, I beg tnat you will remain si- 
lent! Signor Ricardo, do I understand 
you to state that tuis lady, Floretta Corsini, 
the mother of this little girl, was not Mr. 
Godirey Knighton’s lawful wite?”’ 

‘‘Certes, that is what I state!’ responded 
Ricardo, glowering darkly at Olarence; 
then he forced a smile, a sinister smile. 
“After all bis lordsbip’s indignation was 
not unnatural. It is the first time he has 
ever heard of an Englishman committing 
such baseness; of course, yes!’’ 

Clarence flushed, but he was too agitated 
on Iris’s account to retaliate, or even resent 
the sneer, 

‘*You state this as a fact, Signor Ricar- 
do?” said Mr. Barrington; and do you 
wish us to infer that tne child was pe 
he paysed,—it seemed sacrilege to mention 
her name,—‘“was Miss Iris Knighton?” 

“She and no other!’’ replied the signor 
en phatically. 

“Itisa lie!’ exclaimed Lord Clarence 
again. 

Mr. Barrington motioned him to be si- 
lent. - 

‘‘Let us understand each other, if you 
please, Signor Picardo!’ be said gravely. 
“You, whatever your ignorance of the 
Koglish law may be, must be aware that 
this statement is of great and terrible im- 
portance to Mies Knighton—to my client!” 

“Yes, I fear so!’ said the signor. 

“And you persist—you still repeat that 
it is your éonviction that Mr. Knighton 
and the Signorina Corsini, the mother of 
Miss Knighton, were not married? ”’ 

“J dol’? said Ricardo. 

Slowly, surely the significance of his 
words forced themselves upon the mind of 
the girl behind the curtain. She uttered 
no cry, scarcely moved; but one hand 
went to her heart, and the other to 
her brow, snd so sbe stood, in an agony 
unspeakable, indesc”'»able, 

She was a Knighton; the Knighton 
blood ran in her veins; she had all the 
Knighton pride, and she had to realize that 
she was nameless, the daughter of an un- 
dying, ineradicaole shame. W hat ‘pen can 
describe the horror that fell upon her? It 
can only be imagined, and that how 
faintly ! 





Assbe stood leaning against the wali | 


white. almost breathiess, the door pened 
sottiyv and + @ € tered — he ‘ 
iu wards iris wit 4 a & ~ a ar 
DULL iFria Dela Up: r nan ~ 

| and motioned towards the irtain The 
two women stood and listened. 


Lord Clarence’s voice broke upon them. 


‘*] repeat this is an infamous and—and 
stupid lie!’’ he said with contemptuous 
anger. ‘‘Mr. Barrington, I think we have 
listened long enough to this—this man’s 
foolish story. I—I thought him a scound- 
rei the first time I saw him 

Ricardo rose threateningly, then shrugg- 
ed his shoulders and sank into his seat 
again. 

“I forgive his lordship’s language in con- 
sideration of the circumstances,”’ he said 
with asinister smile. “What do you say, 
Mr. Barrington? Do you think my story 
80 foolish and so false ?’’ 

Mr. Barrington looked at him sternly. 

“I decline to give an opinion,’”’ he said ; 
“IT may think it false or true! How do you 
account for Mr, Knighton acknowledging 
Miss Iris as his daughter, and presenting 
her to the world as such ?”’ 

Ricardo waved his hand. 

“Tut!” hesaid, ‘That is easy enough 
to explain. You sir are sensible and 
reasonable, I answer you willingly; to 
his lordship there I deign no reply. Ask 
me first why Godfrey Knighton did not 
marry the signorina.” 

Mr. Barrington nodded. 

—* Because he was proud, Look you, he 
wasan Englishman, great and noble by 
birtb. He would not lower his name by giv- 
ing it toan operasinger. You understand! 
Why did he not put the child away from 
him? Because, though he was so great 
and mighty, he was not inhuman. He 
loved her—kept her with him until it was 
too late to put her away and disown her. 
Then there was another thing. Yes! If 
he had no child, the property would go to 
one ue hated-—a Coverdale! He would do 
much to prevent that, and it was 80 easy 
to acknowledge this girl as his lawful 
daughter! So you see, it is easily ex- 
plained, is it not?’’ and he flicked his fin- 
gers triumphantly. 

Clarence groaned and moved impatient- 
ly 





‘Send this man away, sir, for Heavens 
sake!’? hesaid. “I can listen no longer to 
this tissue of lies!” 

Mr. Barrington held up his hand once 
more. 

“Signor Ricardo, your story is so plausi- 
ble a one; but I will now give you the 
opinion of it you asked for: I think it is 
utterly false!” 

‘Good !" said Ricardo resignedly ; ‘‘no 
body will be better pleased than Baptiste 
Ricardo if he should prove to be wrong. 
Peste! bave I not seen and admired the 
beautiful young creature? Am I not an 
old friend of her father’s—ber mother’s? 
Why should I seek to do hér harm? Saints 
and angels, no! ‘But,’’—he gave a quick 
look at the lawyer’s impassive face—‘ it is 
easy toprove the truth. Surely Mr. Bar- 
rington has discovered the marriage certifi- 
cate amongst Godfrey Knighton's papers?”’ 

Mr. Barrington’s face grew red for a mo- 
ment. He had been thinking of the ceri!- 
ficate. 

‘‘He bas not found it?” sald Ricardo 
smoothly. 

“] bave not tound it?” admitted the 
lawyer grimly. 

‘(;00d, Then he has heard of his old 
friend and client talk of his marriage; often, 
no doubt?” 

Clarence looked appealingly at the old 
lawyer. 

Mr. Barrington shook his head. 

“Mr, Knighton was not one to talk of the 
past,” he said gravely. 





‘Good ! He has not heard him even 
speak of his‘wife’? No? No certificate, 
mentior f the marriage Why does 
er Mr. Barr ote kk t Baptiste 
Ricardo, the sou nD eT V hat 
does he think I bave to gain ?”’ and he ex 

| tended his hands in indignant appea! 


Mr. Barrington was silent, 


‘It ia not for me guees at your motive 
Signor Ricardo,” he said at last coldly. 

“Good!” retorted Ricardo. Then he 
drew bia chair a littie nearer the table. 
‘And now you have heard my story, what 
will you do?”’ 

There was silence. 

Clarence listened, speil-bound by the 
man’s voice and face, as a bird is fascinated 
by @ serpent. 

‘I will tell you!” said Ricardo lowering 
his voice, “Just go on as if I had not told 
my little romance. Youthbink it is false; 
act accordingly. Let Miss iris take all this 
beautiful place, and all this heap of gold 
and miles of land, and—ask no questions.”’ 

He stopped and watcned the lawyer's 
face keenly. 

There was silence, 

“This Lord Heron, this Lord Coverdale, 
who would come into the money and the 
lands, and all, why should be know any- 
thing about it, eh? Why should he be 
told! We keep our lips closed, and who 
is the wiser? Soh! Nobody!” and he 
twirled his mustache. ‘‘As for Baptiste 
Ricardo, he is an honest man, and he has a 
tender beart, and rather than turn bis old 
friend’s daughter an outcast into the streets, 
he would cut off his band. His lordship 
here, who has given me such hard worda, 
he will not speak, tor he loves Miss Iria— 
is it not so?’’ e 

Olarence turned his head away. 

—“‘And you—why you are a man of law, 
and men of the law are proverbiaily silent. 
Come my trisnds,’’ he said, insinuatingly, 
“let us say DO more about this matter, this 
romance of italy! Let the beautiful Miss 
Iris take her money and her lands, and all 
will go as merry a4 a marriage bell!’’ 

Mr, Barrington rose stern and pale, 

“Silence!’’ be said. ‘’This story of yours, 
true or infamously talse,—and I pelieve it 
to be the latter,—must be inquired into. 
My lord--” ana he turned to ¢ larence-- 
“you know how truea friend I was of my 
late client's; yOu know that, as this man 
says, | would rather cut off my band than 
injure his daughter, but—’’ the old law- 
yer'’s voice shook—I have another client, 
I have Lord Coverdale to consider! I wish 
to Heaven | bad not! Butl must do my 
duty. I aman honest man, my lord. I 
trust, in all humility, that I bave lived a 
long life without reproach, I have ny 
honor to think of, and in bonor I am bound 
to conaider Lord Coverdale!”’ 

Clarence passed his hand across his brow. 
The signor watched thetwo men as a oat 
might watch a pair of mice, a sinister smile 
in bis eyes, 

“1f—” continued the old lawyer—'‘if this 
man’s story istrue, then Lord Coverdale 
is heir to Knighton and Beverly, and every 
penny of Godfrey Kuighton’s;—that is 
no urll can be found, and | fear itcannot!” 

The signor shook his bead madly, 

“W hat—-what am I todo?” exclaimed Mr. 
Barrington, in deep agitation. “One thing 
is clear. I must discover the truth or false- 
ness of this man’sstatement. 1 will send 
—go--to Italy, to this place————" 

The signor interrupted bim softly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, with a bland 
sinile; ‘‘you can ascertain the truth much 
more easily than taking so long and tire- 
some a journey,’’ 

Mr. Harrington turned to him with a 
frown. 

“How?'’ he demanded. 

The signor wagged bis forefinger |inpres 





sively. 
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